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3 t>z. tomato juice; H jigger lemon ju'ce; 1 W 02 . Vodka; 4 dashes Lea & Perrins; celery salt; shake with ice, pour. That's a Bloody Mary! 


The one thing on which a Bloody Mary must never be compromised is her Worcestershire Sauce. Imitations just 
don’t make her as hot-blooded as she’d like to be. Since Lea & Perrins Sauce is the only real Worcestershire 
(still made full strength, from the secret recipe owned by an English nobleman more than a hundred years 
ago in the Shire of Worcester), may we suggest that you always be dashing with us? Lea & Perrins 

the original Worcestershire 




lino owuHLer will stay looKinpr as 
bright as a co-ed’s smile. Its new look 
will last. That's because it's made with 
Kodel polye.ster. an Eastman Kodak 
fiber. See the EHstman“Certified Knit 
Fabric”tag? It means the knit fabric 
has been tested and certified to meet 


Eastman textile quality standards. 
This tag is only on knitwear made 
w’ith Kodel. And this wool-and-Koclel 
sweater is marhine-ivashable, ma- 
chin e-dry able. Keeps its shape, too. 
Going shopping for a new sweater 
this term? Look for the tag! 


VAM HEUSEN ■ All American 
cardigan siveaiers in a fine blend n 
tvool,35','' Ko del po lyc.'iter.WInt 
with choice of school coiofs. Abnu 
$13.95. Kodel is the trademark fo 
Eastman polyester. Eastman make, 
only fiber, not fabrics or garments. 


meet tnis term.' Eook lor the tag! only fiber, not fabrics or garments 

Count on Kodel... member of the Eastman Kodak famih 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, IKC., snbsUUarn of Eastman Kodak Company . 200 MADISON AVE-, NEW YORK If! 



Sporty about your car insurance... skimpy about your own? 


Your car is a valuable i^ieco of property. 
So you insure it for wluit it’s wortli — 
just in case. But, if you’re like most men, 
you probably never stop to think that 
the most valuable piece of property 
your family has is ijou! 

According to U.S. Government figures, 
the average man with a high school 
education will earn more tlnm S2-4o.()0() 
during bis lifetime. A college graduate 
will earn considerably more. 

Think of what this money will buy over 
the years. Food. Clothing. A house. 


Medical care. Education for the chil- 
dren. Then ask yourself; liow mucli of 
all these same things would your pres- 
ent life insurance buy? And for how 
Two years? Three years? Five 

years? 

One xcay to gt’uc your fainihj increased 
protection: for as Jitile as >S3 a week a 
young father can guarantee his widoio 
aix added income of $100 a month until 
his present children are of age. 


When your John Hancock man calls, 
a.sk him how you can give your family 
ma.ximum protection against the loss of 
their most valuable property— yoi/.' 



JOHN IIAN'COCK MUTUAL LIFE INSLTANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Next week 

THE BIG FIGHT in Chicago, 
its outcome and aftermath (in- 
cluding some interesting bet- 
ting action by ‘‘The Mob") 
by Gilbert Rogin, plus a port- 
folio in color of fight action. 


TOMMY McDonald, one 
of the smallest players in pro 
football, is also one of the best. 
John Underwood tells how the 
Eagles' end catches passes and 
manages to remain alive, too. 


TRAMP ATHLETES? A 
survey conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh indicates 
that cash scholarship aid does 
not corrupt college men or even 
lead them astray academically. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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starting October 1, low 17-day 
Jet economy Rainbow fares to 
Europe will save you up to $136 
over regular Jet economy fares. 

You will, for exami)le, be able to fly 
New York-Shannon for $305 round 
trip . . . Washington, D.C. -Paris, 
$421 . . . Los Angeles-London, $630 
. . . and on Pan Am’s new mid- 
Atlantic route, Miami-Lisbon, $437. 

But, how much of Europe you see 
in 17 days, and how easily and en- 
joyably you see it pretty much de- 
pends on what the airline you select 
offers in the way of flights, destina- 
tions, departure points and services. 
In every one of these important areas 
Pan Am gives you more for your 



money than any other airline. And 
you’re in L'.S. hands all the way. 

Set your own schedule. 

You can see and enjoy much more 
of Europe in 17 days, if you can 
leave when you want, travel within 
Europe as you please, and return at 
your own convenience. 

On Pan Am you can. This fall 
Pan Am will offer a total of 63 Jet 
flights a week from the U.S. to 
Europe. Far more flights than any 
other airline. Fur more freedom in 
planning your trip. 



Pan Am Jets serve all those European cities 
direct from the U.S. A.: Paris, Rome. London, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Frankfurt. Stuttgart, Munich, Lisbon, Bar- 
celona, Nice, Istanbul. nu.sselilorf/Cologne, 
\'ienna, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Shannon. 

Select your own destinations. 
Just as important as when you can 
leave is where you can go. Again 
Pan Am is a friend indeed. Pan Am 
offers direct Jet service from the U. S. 
to 21 European cities . . . far more 
destinations than any other airline. 

On Pan Am you can plan a 17-day 
itinerary that starts where you want 
to start . . . goes where you want to 
go . . . ends where you want it to 
end. Fly direct to Rome from New 


York, for example, then when the 
mood strikes you continue through 
Europe by Pan Am and connecting 
carrier, return home directly from 
London. No backtracking. No time 
lost. And many extra cities at no 
extra fare! 

Leave from close to home. 
Another Pan Am vacation-stretcher 
is the opportunity you have of leav- 
ing from close to your home. Only 
Pan Am depjirts directly for Europe 
from as many a.s 15 U.S. Gateway 
citie.s . . . New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore / Washington, 
Miami, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle/ 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, 
IvO.s Angele.s, Dallasf, Houstonf. 

Think of what it can mean on a 
17-day vacation not to change planes 
. . . not to waste time in layovers . . . 
not to travel up to hundreds of miles 
to reach a departure point! Voila! 

Prefer a tour.^ 

Pan Am has helped more people see 
the world through the convenience 
and economy of low-cost tours than 
any other airline. Pan Am’s pre- 
I)lanned 17-day Jet Holidays give 
you a maximum of Europe’s glory, 
at a leisurely pace, at a most reason- 








able cost. There are many Pan Am 
Jet Holidays to choose from and all 
are genuine bargains. 

Or, you may wish to take advan- 
tage of Pan Am’s low Jet economy 
group fares to Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa. Offered to groups 
of as few as 25 travelers, these new 
Jet fares save up to $285 per person 
over regular Jet economy fares, yet 
offer all the Pan Am services you’d 
enjoy at full fare I 

You can fly Boston- London, $293 
round-trip Jet economy fare, for ex- 
ample . . . Chicago-Frankfurt, $421 
. . . Seattle /Tacoma-Paris, $533 . . . 
New York-Rome. $385! 

Pan Am’s low Jet economy group 
fares are good all year around, except 
weekends during certain peak travel 
periods. Eligibility is easy to estab- 
lish and your group can stay abroad 
as long as it wishes, up to a year. 

Now’s the time to start planning 
your European Holiday. And this 
autumn, during Europe’s big, wide 
Open House you’ll be warmly wel- 
comed to the many festivities that 
make travel abroad so special this 
time of year. Your Travel Agent 
will be happy to tailor a Pan Am 
itinerary expressly for you. 



The Priceless Extra 
One more important bonus you’ll 
enjoy on Pan Am is: The Priceless 
Extra of Experience. This priceless 
extra will contribute to your enjoy- 
ment of Europe just jus significantly 
as Pan Am’s ability to get you there 
and back so effortlessly. 

Your reservations will be handled 
with a skill and ease unique to 
Pan Am. 

You'll be introduced to the pleas- 



ures of true international dining 
high above the Atlantic, as cuisine 
by Alaxim’s of Paris is graciously 
set before you. This is true on both 



first-class President Special and 
Rainbow economy flights. 

You’ll rehix in the hushed quiet of 
the cabin, knowing that veteran 
IT.S. pilots, trained to exacting U.S. 
standards, are at the controls. 

And when your Jet (Tipper® 
touches down in Europe, you’ll have 
the comforting knowledge that Pan 
Am offices acro.ss the continent will 
assist 5 '^ou and serve as your home 
away from home all during your 
stay abroad. 

tOv«r th<- routi's of lUiinifr.'Pan .-Vm 


_and would like to make a 


□ I haven’t yet decided on the dates ot my European trip, but would like mure 
information on how best to plan my trip. Please send me the following literature; 

□ 17-day Jet Economy Rainbow fare Sampler □ Group Fares Folder □ Pan Am 
Planning Guide to a Fly-Drive Europe vacation □ Pan Am Extra Cities Bonus 
Plan Foidet. 


Mr./Mrs./Mis 

Address 

City 



Enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience on the World’s Most Experienced Airline 





Wliy do big families 
go Cavalier hunting 
this time of year? 


Because it’s “Fall Savings Time” on ail ’63 models! You can order a 
brand-new, 1963 Cavalier now and get the best deal of the year. 

That's because most dealers are offering higher trade-in allowances, low 
monthly terms, and free storage until Spring. The 1963 Cavalier 
family cruisers — with more quality, zip, and value than ever before — 
are offered in lengths of 24, 26, 28, 3 1 , and 35 feet. Exciting sport boats 
of 16 and 19 feet are also available. See them at your dealer’s. 

For complete details, write Cavalier Division, Chris-Craft Corporation, 
Pompano Beach, Florida; Subsidiary Chris-Craft Industries. 


TXoyid's largest builder motor boats 


A- — 

Cavalier, Sea Skiff. Roamer. and Chris-Craft Divisions 



STYLE doesn't shout. It speaks quietly 
through luxury leathers. Its design is mas- 
culine, modern, and in unmistakable good taste. 
It is correct in color, pattern and model. Style 
is Freeman Contour Cushion for Fall. 

Shown: Contour Cushion style 11^27 



COMFORT is the friendly feeling Freeman 
achieves through exclusive Contour Cushion con- 
struction. The heel is molded for your foot. The in- 
sole is cushioned with soft 
buoyant foam. Try a pair 
of Contour Cushion shoes! 




CONTOUR CUSHION 
A FREEMAN EXCLUSIVE 


PRICES BEGIN AT A 

FREEMAN SENSIBLE 


KREEMAN SHOE CORPORATION, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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TITLEIST HAS BEEN PLAYED 
BY MORE PROFESSIONALS 
AND AMATEURS IN BIG-TIME 
COMPETITION THAN ANY 
OTHER BALL 



REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 


ACUSHNEf GOIF BAILS 

SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
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Were you born in 1934? 


Read how much cash value can build up for you In a New England Life policy. 


Twenty-eight long years have gone by 
since Lou Gehrig larruped those 49 home 
runs . . . twenty-eight good reasons why 
you shouldn’t wait any longer to take 
advantage of cash-value life insurance. 

If you buy a New England Life policy 
now, not only will you be giving your 
young family the protection they need, 
but you can also look forward to taking 
out several thousand dollars more than 
you put in. 


Say you buy a $15,000 policy. Then 
assume you leave your dividends on 
deposit through the years, (For illustra- 
tion here, we'll apply our 1962 dividend 
scale, although these scales do change 
from time to time.) The cash value for 
your policy at age 65 is $17,130. But your 
premium payments total only $10,600. 
This means that all the dollars you put in 
and S6,530 more can be yours to use at 
the time of retirement. 


Whether you were born 
in 1934 or not, tell us to mail 
our booklet, "The Three 
Dimensions of Life Insur- 
ance”. It will give you addi 
tional facts and figures 
Write New England Life 
Dept. 7S, 501 Boylston St. 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 



NEW ENGLAND LIFE 



Paul nor/iung — Green Boy Packers' All-Pro half-back. NFL's leoding scorer. Ali-American holf-back. Heisman Trophy winner. 



Paul Hornung is one of the hardest running backs pro football has ever 
known. But like thousands of active men — at home he likes to relax! That’s 
why he chose the most advanced remote control system in television: Zenith 
Space Command ! You just touch a button, to turn the set on. Adjust volume. 
Change channels. Turn sound off, while picture stays on. Or turn sound and 
picture completely off. You never move from your easy chair! Yet there are 
no cords ... no wires ... no batteries to change. Try Space 
Command at your Zenith dealers: on Zenith consoles, table 
models, portables and Zenith Color TV, too! Once you’ve tried 
Zeriith Space Command— you ivon’t be satisfied till you own it! 



1 ZENITH RADIO COR- 

^ PClBATinN rHirARfl 


' 39, lUINaS. IN CANA- I 

DA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CAN- I 
ADA, ITO., TORONTO, ONTARIO. The I 

of Ulevision, stereophonic hijh fi'leliU’ iu..lru- I 


ZENITH. 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 




SCORECARD 


BIG WIND OFF NEWPORT 

The niceties of polite yachting competi- 
tion, such as the contest for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, permit no public wrangling, 
but the wrangling does occur nonethe- 
less. It is inevitable. Sooner or later 
someone shoots off his seagoing mouth. 

The mouth this time belongs to George 
O’Day, 5.5-meter gold medalist of the 
1960 Olympics, a good sailor who was 
displaced as skipper of Eustertier in the 
Cup trials and then picked up as spokes- 
man for and adviser to Weatherly's Bus 
Mosbacher. (In the last few days he has 
been an active crew member.) 

During the races O'Day has been writ- 
ing signed commentary on the races for 
the Boston Traveler. Some of his judg- 
ments have kicked up a williwaw in 
Australia, where he has come to be de- 
scribed as ‘’The Ugly American.’' In one 
article he protested Sir Frank Packer’s 
use of a walkie-talkie to call “all tacks, 
spinnaker changes and maneuvers” dur- 
ing preparatory runs {though not, of 
course, in the actual races, where this 
would have been against the rules). Sir 
Frank, head of the Australian syndicate 
that owns Crete!, bit his tongue and 
refused comment. 

“Sir Frank has given confidence to no 
one and is running the show himself,” 
wrote O'Day, giving confidence to no 
one that amicable relationships would 
prevail. The day after Crere/ encountered 
Weatherly in a beat to windward during 
ashakedown, O'Day observed that “they 
were following us the same way an ama- 
teur skier follow's a professional, trying 
to learn how he does it.” 

There may have been justification for 
the criticism — after all. in the actual races 
Crete! did better w'ithout benefit of Sir 
Frank’s squawk box. Skippers generally 
do better on their ow'n. But in Australia 
O’Day’s observations revived the dearly 
held conviction that jealous Yanks had 
poisoned the great Phar Lap (in 1932). 
He was accused of trying to “unsettle” 
the Australian crew with his contmenis 
and of perpetrating “miserable . . . prop- 
aganda.” By extension, his remarks were 
held to be the responsibility of the en- 


tire American press, which has, in fact, 
been most polite. 

If O’Day were functioning solely as a 
critic of yachting during the America’s 
Cup competition, one might differ with 
his views but still not dispute his right 
to voice them. However, as a Weatherly 
crewman and spokesman, he has been 
singularly graceless in his caustic essays 
and press conference comment. Skipper 
Mosbacher piped him down last week, 
but the damage already was done. 

TENNIS WITHOUT ANGINA 

Tennis, which has been the sport of el- 
derly Swedish kings as well as young 
commoners, presents a special problem 
to those who are getting on in years. 
The family doctor's tut-tut about over- 
exertion can force bitter retirement. 
Royalty may solve this by requiring an 
etiquette that calls for all shots to be re- 
turned within reach or not played at all. 
but few commoners can demand this 
special consideration. 

There is a solution, devised a few 
years ago by former Senator William 
Benton. The Senator had been warned 
by his doctor that he was getting too old 
for singles and, since volleying never has 
been his strong point, he did not care 
too much for standard doubles. So he 
invented a simple, four-man game that 
would involve little volleying and ab- 
solutely no heart-pounding dashes to 
the net after drop shots. The basic rule 
change: a ball that lands inside the serv- 
ice area must bounce across the service 
line or be counted an error. 

It reduced tennis to a backcourt and 
service game and will not be admired 
by youthful purists, but it enabled Sena- 
tor Benton and his contemporaries to 
get out on the courts, swing a racket 
and have some healthful fun and ex- 
ercise without danger of bringing on 
angina pectoris. 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST? 

Suppose that, after Frank Howard was 
graduated from Ohio State, Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick had bought 
the Chicago Cubs and then had offered 


Howard 560,000 to play baseball for 
either the Cubs or the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
Preposterous? In baseball, yes, in basket- 
ball, no. In Kansas City the other day 
Abe Saperstein said publicly that he had 
recently offered Jerry Lucas $60,000 
to play for either the Pittsburgh or Chi- 
cago teams in the American Basketball 
League. And who is Abe Saperstein? 
He is the commissioner of the ABL 
and also owner of the Chicago entry in 
that league. 

COACH BROWN CHEWED OUT 

The antipathy of Coach Paul Brown of 
the Cleveland Browns for tobacco-chew- 
ing football players, expressed in a re- 
cent article (SI, Sept. 10), has moved one 
of our occasional contributors, Myron 
Cope, to protest on behalf of a practice 
which, he says, is healthful, pleasant, 
soothing and a cure for hangovers. In an 
angry retort to Brown’s “brazenly ig- 
norant blast at chewing tobacco," Cope 
inquires: 

“Has he ever experienced the tangy 
delight of Mail Pouch or Beechnut, or 
the flat but earthy taste of Havana Blos- 


som (a brand that unfortunately is be- 
coming all too hard to locate in con- 
fectioneries these days)?” 

Cope feels that Brown’s prejudice is 
senseless and typical of those who have 
never chewed — people like secretaries, 
wives and office managers. What they 
object to, he feels, is not the chewing but 
the necessary spitting. To avoid detection, 
he reports, clandestine chewers have de- 
vised ingenious tricks. There is, for in- 
stance, an advertising agency’s account 
executive who for years has gotten away 
with chewing on the job by partaking of 
quantities so small that they do not cause 

continued 
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In spite of fads, trends and experiments. 


this fomed fashion of a rardr, costlier worsted loomed by 

YOfiKSHfRE (or lighter-comfort, more luster, remains the favorite of 
well-groomed men of all ages. For Plainsman solid-tones of Novy Blue, 

Slate Grey and trail-blazing Oli-Blue, are a wardrobe in themselves. 
Always good-looking. Alwoys correct. Always serenely at home ... in 

office, night club, even in the country. And they look particularly 
terrific when accessorized correctly. Example: the striped shirt and o striped He. 


his check to bulge (though some chewers 
would tell you that half (he fun is in the 
bulge) and by keeping a philodendron 
plant in his office. The plant’s pol serves 
as a camouflaged gaboon. 

more widely used stratagem. Cope 
says, is the large manila envelope stulTed 
with tissue paper and tucked in a waste 
basket. At day's end the executive suite 
chewer .seals the envelope, puts it in his 
attache case and. on passing the first 
sidewalk trash receptacle, casually drops 
in the envelope as though it were last 
month's market report. 

Cope concedes that tobacco chewers 
face an uphill fight. 

“It is time we came out of hiding," he 
bugles, “and replied to the Puritan Pauls. 
It is no concern of mine that Coach 
Brown says he will lire any player caught 
drinking or chasing women, but when 
he describes a tobacco chewer as ‘an 
animal’ 1 suggest he is indulging in 
demagogy.” 

Anyone for snuff? 

THEY SAtO IT 

• Duffy Daugherty, Michigan State 
football coach, an eternal optimist, to an 
overenthusiastic alumni gathering: “The 
trouble with you people is that you get 
carried away by my enthusiasm.” 

• Bob SchelTing. Detroit manager, after 
the major leagues voted for another 1 62- 
game baseball season: “If the magnates 
were smart and logical, they would go 
for a 140-game schedule. They would 
make more money for themselves: they 
would have a better pennant race and a 
finer caliber of baseball.” 

• Dr. Morris M. Cohn, fish-minded rec- 
rcationist, on pollution control: "Re- 
quire every city and industry that is now 
dumping wastes into streams to take 
their water from an intake located hehw 
their waste outfalls." 

• Frank Howard, Clemson coach, on 
college football players: “They're like 
tomatoes. When you get them they're 
green, and you want to bring them along 
until they're just ripe — you know, firm 
and ripe. They can't get mushy. Some- 
times seniors go to seed.” 


VARSITY-TOV/N CLOTHES ARE FEATURED /N 800 STYLE STORES, INCLUDING: 



Alkins, Martinsville 
Davison's. Flint 
The Nebroiko, Omoho 

I, S. Ayres & Co., Indionepollt 
Fronkenbarper's. Chorieifott 


Aik the (tore tn city that sells Vorsily-Tawn Clothes far e 
with Football sthedules, other sport ond style information 


Atnibory & Johnton, Huntinaton 
Petwoy-Reovis, Nashville 
Dovid’s, Harrisbura 
Hoidie & Coudle, Choltaneego 
Cohen's Ouclily Shop. Alexondrlo 
Honnah'i, Johnson City 
lirrif SLUE 800K. M's packed 


THE H. A. SEfNSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 


SLOWDOWN ENDS 

As each player stepped up to the first 
tee in the Portland Open golf tourna- 
ment he was handed a rule sheet which 
stressed that slow play would be penal- 
ized. On Friday afternoon Jack Nicklaus 
walked off the 18th green thinking he 







"We’ve been waiting all day for your call! 


For a husband away on business, Long 
Distance is such a satisfying way to keep 
in touch. For anyone, any time— a visit 


by phone can be as happy as the latest 
news, as reassuring as a special voice. Isn’t 
there someone you’d like to call — tonight? 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there 





indoor FM sound outdoors too! 



WEBCOR 9 TRANSISTOR FM/AM RADIO. PATIO is its name, and that's where 
its promise is fulfilled! Take this 2-band Webcor radio to the great 
outdoors, and it’ll fill same with glorious sound. Its nine transistors 
are powered by six “D" cells. Telescoping rod antenna pulls in signals 
loud and clear; wide range speaker reproduces them with indoor fi- 
delity, outdoors, too; tone control does just that VVEB C O R 
—controls tone to your liking. You’ll like it lots! styled for sound 


WEBCOR VOYAGEUR 9 
TRANSISTOR 4-BANO 
RADIO. The Grand Slam in 
radios— AM. FM, MARINE 
(weather), and your choice 
of LONG WAVE or SHORT 
WAVE. Complete with rod 
antenna and dial light. 




WEBCOR 8 TRANSISTOR 
AM RADIO. The basic 
radio, weight: ten ounces! 
But every ounce works. 
Complete with soft leather 
carrying case, perforated 
to let its clear strong voice 
come through. 


'•"A Webcor Inc., Chicago tape recorders, portable and console phono. 
'V graphs, radios, components, Dormeyer appliances and power tools 


SCORECARD continued 


had shot a 67. He had. But the score was 
recorded a.s a 69 because Joe Ed Black, 
PGA tournament supervisor, had penal- 
ized him two strokes for slow play. 

Black said he had warned Nicklaus 
at the 10th tec because his threesome 
was then two holes behind the next 
group. ‘‘He just fiddles around a lot, 
steps off yardage to the green, takes sev- 
eral clubs from his bag before making 
a choice," Black said. In previous tour- 
naments, he esUmated, he had warned 
Nicklaus “on 10 or 12 occasions.” 

Never in PGA history had anyone so 
prominent or even anyone with a chance 
to win been thus penalized. 

Nicklaus’ first reaction was to say; 
“You’re kidding!” Then he said the rul- 
ing was not just and that the threesome 
did speed up after Black’s warning. But 
after some thoughtful consideration he 
added; 

“However, we did lose our position 
on the course and the rule is in the book. 
It may be a good thing I was penalized 
. . . Joe had a job to do. It’s a hard job 
and, well, he did it.” 

Which was as sporting a summation 
as a man might make. 

“Golfers everywhere watch the pros,” 
Arnold Palmer observed recently. “If 
we start taking all day to play 18 holes, 
so will they.” 

True enough. Slow play is already 
the plague of the country club. Maybe 
Black’s courageous ruling will have an 
effect there, too. 

We’d like to nominate Black for com- 
missioner of baseball, a game that could 
use him. As for the tournament, Nick- 
laus played so well he won it anyway. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Largely because of rapid growth in its 
college (as opposed to university) divi- 
sion (from 1 1 1 to 373 schools in the last 
10 years) the NCAA will step up its pro- 
gram of national championship events 
for colleges, adding golf, tennis, track 
and field and wrestling in 1963 to the 
present basketball and cross-country 
competition and adding still more na- 
tional championships in 1964 and the 
year after. 

• In pursuit of greater power, to go with 
already strong pitching, the Houston 
Colt 45s are about to acquire Mil- 
waukee’s Joe Adcock through purchase 
or trade. Norm Larkcr. unable to Supply 
the first-base power the Colts need, 
may be traded to the American League 

conlinued 
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Aflverliscnieiit 



Will he be 
"two ways great” 
like Allie Reynolds? 


You could count on Allie Reynolds to win you tlie 
big one. You could count on him to pitch you out of 
a tight spot. Winning 'em or saving ’em, no one was 
ever cooler in the clutch, or tougher when the game 
rode on every pitch. 

Not every youngster can be an Allie Reynolds. In 
fact, very few even participate in organized .sporting 
events, much less reach championship heights. Rut 
every young person — if only a .spectator— can be as 
physically fit as the mo.st talented athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 
fitness of our young people, been more important 
than it is today. Presitlcnt Kennedy has stated: 


“The strength of our democracy is no greater than 
the collective well-being of our people . . .The level of 
physical fitness of every American citizen must be 
our constant concern.” 

To support the President’s program, Equitable has 
prepared a special motion picture: “Youth Pliysical 
Fitness— A Jleport to the Nation.” If you would like 
to borrow a print of this him for sliowing to inter- 
ested groups in your community, contact j’our near- 
est Equitable olHce, or write to; James E. Oates, Jr., 
President, The Equitable Life A.ssurance Society of 
the Lhiitcd States. Home OfTice: 1'285 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19,N.Y. ®i962 


For an uilractne 7^1 by 11 inch reprodiiclion oj this draichtg, .lend your name and address 
and the uorthi, Allie Kcynolcls, to: Equitable, G.P-0. Box 1828, A’cic Ibrfr 1, A’cio York 



the impression: seasoned travelers 
the investment: a cool ^65.00 
the suit: J&F Season Skipper® 

Some advice from Joseph & Feiss, tailors to gentlemen for over 1 2 1 years: go from snorkling to skiing in exclusive 
Season Skipper, the modern man's fashion suit. It’s a 10-ounce blend of finely woven, wrinkle-resistant Kodel* 
polyester fiber and worsted that can be worn in comfort 10 months a year. And, there's a Season Skipper suiting 
for every taste.. .from classic gabardines to novelty weaves. Remarkably reasonable at^GS.OO. J&Fat the best stores 
or write J&F, H. (J. Box ^bybB, Cleveland, (Jhio. -tastman Keg. iraoemark 



The loveliness of a Sunbeam Alpine is 
only skin deep. Underneath it’s all muscle 
and brawn and racing nerves. 

It wasn’t looks that cleaned up at the 
Riverside, California, Grand Prix, where 
the Sunbeam Alpine swept Class '“F” in the 
3-hour “Enduro.” Or at Bridgehampton. 
Or at Danville. Or at Le Mans, France, 
where it swept all classes to earn the title, 


“Most efficient sports car in the world.” 

It streaks from 0 to 60 in 12.3 seconds, 
flicks off a quarter mile in under 19, hugs 
corners like a lover! 

But for all its snap and snarl, it treats 
you tenderly — with wind-up windows, 
weather-tight soft top, restful foam-cush- 
ioned seats, a usable jump seat, and other 
practical design features, such as lock- 


able wide-opening doors, that add lots to 
your driving comfort. 

At only $2595*, no wonder the race is to 
your Sunbeam Alpine dealer’s! 


Going abroad? Ask your Rootes dealer 
about our overseas car delivery plan. 

’East POE SllgKIIr 'nora In West. State 1 local taxes, aellvery ctiarqe. It 
any, naril top. wire wheeli. white wells, oollonal. extra 


SUNBEAM ALPINE A DESIGN OF DISTINCTION BY ROOTES 




JACK WINTER introduces a champion breed of slacks in this new fabric sired 
by Creslan acrylic fiber. Look at its features and you know it’s a thoroughbred blending of 
the best Creslan qualities; easy-care, color, luxury of texture. And the stamina to with- 
stand rugged wear in winning style. Fabric by Rhodhiss Mills of 55% Creslan acrylic 
fiber, 38% Narcon rayon, 7% acetate. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber; Jack 
Winter tailors the slacks. AMERICAN CYANAMlD COMPANY, NEW YORK 



SCORECARD rnmiiiiifd 

to make room for Adcock, whom the 
Braves will deal off in favor of a youth 
movement, 

GRAY EMINENCE 

One of the shibboleths of the racetracks 
has been a prejudice against the gray 
horse. “I never bet a gray” has been a 
standard cliche of the pseudo expert. At 
the same time an occasional snob has 
insisted on betting nothing but grays. 
One would guess, and even hope, that 
they both lose. 

The anti-gray position stems from two 
gray stallions, Stefan the Great and 
Royal Minstrel, who sired poor children, 
But the arguments for the pro-gray po- 
sition are compelling. One of them was 
Mahmoud. He was a gray, and they did 
well who bet on him wisely when he 
raced in England as a 2- and 3-year-old 
in the stable of the late Aga Khan III. 
Mahmoud raced 11 times in England. 
He was first four limes, second twice 
and third three times. One of his wins 
was the Epsom Derby of 1936, which 
he won in the record time of 2:33 4/5. 
The record still stands. 

Those who bred to him did even bet- 
ter. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
bought Mahmoud for 584,000 in 1940. 
He was loaded onto a freighter at Liver- 
pool and, by the merest luck that a 
gray-fancier might cherish, the ship’s 
captain objected to his papers. His ves- 
sel would not, he said, accept livestock. 
So the freighter was torpedoed, and 
Mahmoud sailed through on the next 
available boat. 

He never raced in the U.S.. but he did 
pass on his speed to his children and 
grandchildren. From 1940 through the 
1961 season they won 58,195,186. His 
most successful son was Oil Capitol, 
who earned 5580,756 and now is siring 
winners on his own. Only Bull Lea, He- 
liopolis and Alibhai had more 5100,000 
winners than Mahmoud. And his daugh- 
ters were the mothers of Gallant Man. 
Promised Land and Determine. Mah- 
moud’s gray coat was seen in many of his 
progeny. 

Mahmoud was retired from stud in 
1958 and put in the next four years 
munching the rich Whitney grass— years 
that were pleasant and lush. The other 
day, at the age of 29, he died. In human 
terms this might mean that he had lived 
to be 90. We shall never again see a gray 
in the post parade without dofhng a 
$2 ticket. END 
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Astrojet is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc. 


What to watch and listen for on your first Astrojet trip. 



Before take-off, the engines will speed up for a fast start. 
Astrojets with fan-jet engines are airborne 30% faster than 
ordinary jets. Incidental iy, American Is the only U.S. airiine 
whose jet fleet is completely equipped with fan- jet engines. 



The engine sound wiii almost disappear when you reach 
flight altitude. Your plane will stop climbing and seem to 
float. We’ve set the power on “Cruising." Your Astrojet will 
keep its extra power in reserve to assure on-time arrivals. 



The Astrojet’s wings “flex” to cushion your flight. So if the 
engines appear to move up and down slightly— they’re 
supposed to. Later, if you seem to be flying faster, it means 
we are using the reserve power to counteract a headwind. 


Now you’re flying above the weather at almost the speed 
of sound, and you can see 200 miles. Honest, was this 
really your first flight? You’re as relaxed as an old hand, 
and already looking forward to your next Astrojet flight. 


jaA/r^/7/cyi/\/ 
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IT’S THE YANKEES VS. 



LA^SF 


HITTING 

This has been an off year for many 
Yankees, but the crisp, cool scent of 
money so often alters a player’s per- 
formance that men like Roger Maris, 
Bill Skowron, Elston Howard, John 
Blanchard and even aging Yogi Berra 
must be rated on their fierce potential. 
To bool, there is Bobby Richardson, 
who goes wild each postseason. 

Even Cletc Boyer, who once was con- 
sidered ihc pause that refreshes as far 
as rival pitchers were concerned, has 
turned mean, hitting .275 this year. The 
Dodgers can’t match the Yankees in 
power, but they can run them silly. 
Some Dodgers can hit home runs — 
Frank Howard. Tommy and Willie 
Davis and Ron Fairly. But basically, 
this team is built around the Swift Set; 
Maury Wills, the Davises. Jim Gilliam 
and John Roseboro. When they get on, 
they can rattle a pitcher out of his shoes. 

A Yankee-Giant Series would pit 
thump against thump. Willie Mays, 
Orlando Cepeda, Felipe Alou and Wil- 
lie McCovey can mix it up with the 
best of them. Jim Davenport, Harvey 
Kuenn and Chuck Hiller get on base. 


PITCHING 

In eight World Series, Whitey Ford has 
won nine games and compiled an ERA 
of 1.98. How the Yankees fare in this 
World Scries depends to an enormous 
extent on his increasingly unpredictable 
left arm. Behind Ford the Yankee staff 
is shaky. Twenty-two-game winner 
Ralph Terry has a history of yielding 
big hits at bad times and Bill Stafford 
has not blossomed, Yankee relief has 
been a headache for Manager Ralph 
Houk all season. 

The Dodgers have a stronger pitch- 
ing staff. There is Don Drysdale, win- 
ner of 25 games this year. Johnny Pod- 
res has had a so-so season, but he is a 
■“money pitcher.” The Dodgers may 
also start Stan Williams and the big- 
gest mystery of all: the injured Sandy 
Koufax. When he is right, he is base- 
ball’s best pitcher. The Dodger bullpen 
is strong, led by Ed Roebuck, Ron Per- 
ranoski and Larry Sherry. 

The Giants have the most balanced 
pitching ofall. Jack Sanford, Juan Mar- 
ichal and Billy O’Dell arc the big three, 
with Billy Pierce, Don Larsen (remem- 
ber?) and Stu Miller to back them up. 


L et a team's two best pitchers fall off their accustomed 
■ pace, put the hex on the two best hitters, pack the All- 
Star shortstop off to the Army, and what have you got? A 
second-division team? No. you've got the New York Yan- 
kees, who next week will be at the same old stand: the 
World Series, their 13th in 16 years. What happened? As 
significant as anything, Thomas Michael Tresh happened. 

Like a 6-foot Band-Aid, Shortstop Tom Tresh was asked 
to patch together the wounded Yankee infield from April 
to August. Despite the tension of playing for the New York 
terrors, he stuck. Next thing you knew, he was playing left 
field. With 89 RBIs, Tresh ranks second on his team, and 
his No. 3 spot in the batting order is the one held this time 
a year ago by the storied Roger Maris. Named to the All- 
Star team, Tom Tresh nevertheless is no more than a rookie. 
(And, of course, he is a runaway choice to be elected the 



TOM TRESH CAME OUT OP THE MINORS TO HELP THE YANKEES 
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THE WEST 


New York has the biceps, the Dodgers have the legs 
and the Giants have hopes. The World Series shapes up 
as a tight one, and the Yankees will be counting heavily 
on Tom Tresh, a rookie who has never seen a Series game 


FIELDING 

The Yankee defense is the strongest in 
baseball. There are few better catchers 
than Howard, and bis strong arm could 
brake the Swift Set more than a little. 
Richardson makes all the plays at sec- 
ond. Kubek, after shaking off his Army 
cobwebs, is back at shortstop, which 
he plays in a high style all his own. 
Boyer, with the fastest reflexes in the 
East (or West), is at third. The outfield 
of Tresh, Mantle and Maris has speed 
and strong arms. 

The Dodgers juggled lineups nerv- 
ously late in the sea-son. When Tommy 
Davis is in left field. Gilliam at third 
and Larry Burright at second, all is 
calm, all is bright. When Davis i.s 
moved to third and Gilliam to second 
to make room for Wally Moon or Duke 
Snider in the outfield, the infield moans 
with pain. The rest of the Dodgers are 
tolerable afield, with only one excep- 
tion: Frank Howard. 

The Giant infield of Cepeda. Hiller, 
Pagan and Davenport passes the major 
league test, but only Davenport is eye- 
popping. Mays is in center, which auto- 
matically makes the outfield superb. 


THE SUM-UP 

The outcome of a N Y-LA Scries could 
hang on two pitchers: Ford and Kou- 
fax. The first two games would be in 
Los Angeles, which can be searingly 
hot in early October. Ford tires quickly 
in heat. He would do better starting 
game 3 in Yankee Stadium, but the 
Yankees can’t wait that long. Ford will 
be counted on to work three games if 
necessary. Koufax looked anything but 
fit the first times out after his long lay- 
off. and may not even be ready for a 
Series. Bui if he suddenly rounded into 
form, or even 75'/c of h's form, the 
Dodger pitching staff might take con- 
trol. 

Much, too, will depend on another 
player who turns up frequently on sick 
call: Mickey Mantle. In terms of sheer 
determination, this has been his finest 
season, but his legs have been looking 
unsteady of late. With a little rest, how- 
ever, Mantle could do much to neu- 
tralize the Dodgers' advantage in the 
pitching department. 

All other things being equal, a NY- 
LA Scries would turn on the matter of 
whether the Yankees can control the 


Swift Set. The Yankees have faced no 
team all season with the Dodgers' 
speed, but neither have the Dodgers 
faced a catcher with the all-round skill 
of Elston Howard. A battery of Ford 
and Howard should have no trouble 
with the swifties, but the '•ight-handurs 
Terry and Stafford lack Ford's move to 
first and hi.s poise. The Dodgers have 
been running better pitchers to the 
showers all season long. 

If the Giants produce a miracle finish 
(an old Giant habit), they would prob- 
ably start right-handers Sanford and 
Marichal in Candlestick Paik, lefties 
O’Dell and Pierce in the Stadium. Ford 
would be happier in the cool breeze.s of 
San Francisco, but the tough right- 
handed Giant hitters could give him 
fits. A Yankee-Giant Series might well 
turn into a wild, free-swinging affair. 

The Dodgers, take them all for all, 
are a slightly better team than the 
Yankees, but the Yankees have one 
big advantage: plenty of World Serks 
experience. If Koufax were well, the 
Dodgers would win. Without him. the 
Yankees are the best bet by a shade. 


American League's Rookie of the Year.) Tresh has never 
set eyes on a World Series game, but he is, if form means 
anything, as unlikely to choke as Yogi Berra. 

"The Yankees were in a terrible bind; things were really 
crucial last spring,” says a front-office man. "Tony Kubek 
is as good a shortstop as any man playing the position, and 
where was he? Off at Fort Lewis in Washington with the 
Wisconsin 32nd. The chances of our trading for a compe- 
tent replacement were nil, so Ralph Houk sponsored a con- 
test.” There were two contestants; Tresh, a four-year resi- 
dent of the Yankee farm system, and Phil Linz, a solid- 
hitting shortstop with Amarillo. Linz performed well, but 
Tresh beat him out. Says the loser, cheerfully: "My friend 
Tom has the stronger arm — and he has the precedent. Twice 
before, in Richmond and in Binghamton, he won the 
shortstop job over me. But my luck's improving. Al least 


this time they let me stay around to watch him play.” 

Though Tresh was able to lake the measure of co-rookie 
Linz, he is not yet an even match for the rangy, resourceful 
Kubek. "If it’s a matter of fractions of inches, Kubek wins,” 
says a Yankee— and Tresh agrees. "All I hoped was that 
by the time Tony came back from the Army, the Yankees 
would be in first place.” Tresh says. "Then 1 could satisfy 
myself that I’d done the fill-in job expected of me." 

When Kubek returned in August, the Yankees ivwe first, 
and Tresh’s fielding as well as his bat were not inconsiderable 
factors. So far Tresh has hit belter than the veteran Kubek 
did last year, and his batting with men on base has been 
so sure that Roger Maris, who won the RBI title last year, 
is the only Yankee outproducing him. 

To a lot of ordinary men, the return of a Kubek might 
cause a slight indisposition of spirit. But Tom Tresh, like 
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many ballplayers, professes to be unencumbered by the nig- 
gling frets of insecurity, and in fact claims that he calmly 
awaited the hero’s arrival. Says Trcsh, “I was under more 
strain with him away.” After 10 days of conditioning in 
left field, Kubek quietly changed places with ex-Shortstop 
Tresh. “I know it would make a better story,” says Tresh, 
“if I had cursed the luck and carried on, but T felt no hos- 
tility toward Tony getting his job back. 1 never cared what 
position I played in the majors as long as I played.” He was 
also glad to contemplate the future sketched in for him by 
Houk. As Tresh wrote to his parents at the time: “My days 
as a shortstop may very well be over. . . . Ralph told me 
if 1 didn't want to make the change [to left field] I didn't 
have to. He told me he thought 1 had the potential to be 
another Kalinc. . . . He also told me that he had to start 
thinking of someone to replace Mantle in center field and 
that he was going to groom me for that eventually.” 

Although Tresh had not played in the outfield since the 
seventh grade, his father, Mike Tresh, began teaching him 
to be an all-round player long before it occurred to the 


Yankees. The grandson of a Pennsylvania coal miner from 
the Ukraine, Tom was born in 1938. the same year Mike 
commenced his own 1 2-ycar major league career as a catch- 
er with the White Sox. “A couple of years after that,” says 
Mike, “Tom could connect with one of those miniature 
souvenir bats and a rubber ball. He had an early eye.” The 
infant Tom also had an early hustle. Trying to beat out a 
looper over the coffee table, he once slid through a window 
in the living room’s French doors, bears the scar on his face 
to this day. “Even so,” says Mike Tresh, “the Yankees 
made Tom a Yankee. He learned things in four months 
that it took me four years to learn. Not many second- 
generation ballplayers outshine their dads in the majors, 
but, oh my. When Tom hit his second home run he tied my 
lifetime record. 1 don’t bother to compare us anymore.” 

One way Mike helped his son outshine him was to teach 
him switch hitting, encouraging the boy to practice the un- 
natural art until it became routine. “The thing my dad kepi 
me from learning,” says Tom, “was bad habits.” 

Mike also insisted that Tom get started in college before 


A 'SNAKE-SLIDING’ DODGER TRIES TO STEAL THE PENNANT 


If the Los Angeles Dodgers hold together 
and win the National League pennant, it 
may be said that they stole it. More accu- 
rately, a slight, almost frail Dodger stole 
11 . Maurice Morning Wills is his name and 
the first time this larcenous son of a Baptist 
minister gels on base against the Yankees' 
left-handed Whitey Ford, po.ssessor of one 
of the most unfathomable pick-off mo- 
tions in baseball, a dramatic high point of 
the World Series already w-itl have been 
reached. Will Ford pick him off? Will little 
Maury steal? For the answer, tunc in next 
week. For the moment, the problem that 
is Maury Wills, the man who broke Ty 
Cobb's record of 96 stolen bases in a 
single season, remains unsolved. 

Just where the Dodgers would have 
landed this year without Wills is not hard 
to figure “Third place, no higher,” insists 
Charlie Metro, who as head coach of the 
ninth-place Chicago Cubs is in a position 
to view ihe race with a certain amount 
of objectivity. Houston Manager Harry 
Craft say.s: “Will.s wa.s worth between 15 
and 20 games to the Dodgers.” 

The very thought of Wills is upsetting 
to the opposition. Intielders play where 
they shouldn't, pitchers throw what they 
shouldn't and catchers make errors they 
shouldn't, and all because of a man who 
almost has to stand on tiptoes to get a 
drink at the fountain. “Wills is so upset- 
ting to a pitcher,” says Metro, "he loses 
his concentration on the hitter and maybe 
he loses a little of his stuff. You start 
throwing slop to major league hitters and 


bingo — you’ve got men on first and third." 

It takes six ingredients to steal bases 
consistently, and Wills has them all: good 
judgment (Dodger Manager Walter Al- 
ston leaves it strictly up to Wills when and 
when not to steal), a thorough knowledge 
of rival pitchers (some give away their in- 
tentions by a turn of the shoulders or even 
a facial expression), ability to take a prop- 
er lead off base, quick reflexes, natural 
speed (Wills is second only to teammate 
Willie Davis, who is the fastest player ever 
to perform in the major leagues) and con- 
fidence. 

“When I set out to steal a base,” says 
Wills, "that's exactly what 1 expect to do. 
I figure 1 have a 50-50 
chance of stealing sec- 
ond on any pitcher. 

Therefore, I can be 
wrong only half of 
the lime. So far I've 
been wrong only 5% 
of the lime. I'm way 
ahead of this game.” 

Another advantage 
for Wills: umpires re- 
spect his judgment, 
are reluctant to call 
him out on close 
plays. (This is the 
same reasoning that 
made umpires slow to 
call a strike on Ted 
Williams.) 

Base-stealing tal- 
ents Wills may have. 


but obviously they would be of minimal 
use if he could not contrive ways to get 
to first base. Around the National League, 
the defensive strategy is pretty much the 
same. "Keep Wills off the bases,” says St. 
Louis Cardinal Manager Johnny Keane. 
“Don't let him get on,” orders Philiie 
Manager Gene .Mauch. Wills handles this 
particular stratagem by hitting line singles 
and beating out topped grounders— the 
kind of hits the sluggers scorn but that give 
Wills a near .300 batting average. 

Much has been written on how good 
base thieves steal off the pitcher, but with 
Wills, no one — pitcher, catcher or inficlder 
— can always be blamed. In a recent game 


MAURY WILLS, THE GREATEST BASE STEALER IN MODERN 
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becoming a professional ballplayer. Since Plant Policeman 
Mike Tresh did no: go to college, Tom got the drift He 
and his father steered off the scouts with the suggestion to 
call again in three years, and Tom enrolled that spring at 
Central Michigan University with a grant-in-aid baseball 
scholarship and a lukew'arm aim, a la Casey Stengel, to 
become a dentist. But in Tom’s freshman year the whole 
Tresh family succumbed to the lure of a 530,000 offer from 
the Yankees. "I was supposed to talk to Boston the next 
day,” says Ticsh. “but I told them tiever mind; I had what 
I wanted. I was on my own at 19. I had enough money so 1 
could finish college and I had a job with New York.” Says 
Dr. William Theunissen. a Ph.D. who coached Tresh in 
college: “I always thought he'd have been smarter to wait 
another year, that he'd get more money with another sea- 
son of college ball behind him. But now when he gets his 
share of the World Scries loot this year, he can come back 
up here, buy a piece of the school and fire me.” 

Put to work in the Yankees' St. Petersburg Class D 
seed bed in 1958, Tresh moved variously to New Orleans. 


Greensboro, Amarillo. Binghamton, last year to Class 
AAA Richmond. “Going up and down as you sometimes 
do in the minor leagues.” says Tresh, “can get you to won- 
dering. But through it all, my dad never pampered me. 
took my side or let me feel sorry for myself. He told me the 
Yankees knew what they were doing, it was always tough 
in the minors and I had better get used to it. To get up, and 
stay up. he said, 1 had to bear down.” Bearing down also 
meant getting back to school in the fall as soon as possible. 
Tresh has switched from dentistry to a major itt physical 
education, and though he is sometimes a few weeks late 
reporting for classes, the administration overlooks it. 

Thus, at 24. Thomas Tresh is sitting prctiy. He has dot- 
ing parents, a wife and a three-week-old daughter. His new 
job in the outfield ought to add five years to his playing 
days (“They’ll have to carry me out”) and, as one of the 
New York demigods, he’ll carry off a boodle of money in 
the next few years. Altogether there is only one thing both- 
ering him: his Central Michigan textbooks were shipped to 
him just the other day. His assignment is to get cracking. 

- Huston Horn 


Cincinnaii Catcher Hank Foiles asked 
Pilcher Ted Wills for a pilchout. the bet- 
ter to catch Wills, Sure enough, Foiles 
had guessed correctly: Wills was running. 
Foiles's throw was fast and true. The tag 
by Second Baseman Don Blasingame was 
made with dispatch. And Wills was safe. 
His ability simply makes a shambles of 
these well-laid plans. “When I see Wills 
trying to steal second," said one National 
League catcher, "1 throw to third." Others 
merely cling to the ball. 

Just as Ty Cobb considered sliding an 
important part of stealing ba.ses, so does 
Wills. But where Cobb would slide any 
which way, depending on. where the throw 
was.. Wills slides in one way only: outside 
and on his right side. “I want to be going 
away from the base, away from the peg 


and away from the sweep of the second 
baseman's glove," Wills says. “When you 
slide inside, youTc a dead duck." So quick- 
ly does Wills change from runner to slider 
it appears as if he has been felled by a 
dumdum. At the point where ordinary 
runners are skidding along in. their slide. 
Wills is still on his feet for a couple of 
extra strides 

His arrival at second base involves no 
fuss, no muss and almost no dust. He lands 
like a striking snake and, indeed, New 
York Met Manager Casey Stengel calls 
Wills's specialty “the snake slide." It dif- 
fers from the conventional hook slide in 
which the runner catches the base with his 
bent left leg. Wills's legs arc stuck out 
ahead of him. ITe fades to the right with 
his right leg and upper body and touches 


the outside of the bag with his left foot. 
Statistically Wills's technique aptxrars to 
be the correct one. The year Cobb stoic 96 
bases, he was foiled 38 times Thus far, 
Wills has been caught just 12 times. 

All of which ha*- led Milwaukee iJrave 
Manager Birdie Tebbetts to call Wills “the 
greatest thing that's happened to the Na- 
tional League Ln a long lime." Says Teb- 
betts: "Wills will teach young ballplayers 
what managers and coaches have been try- 
ing to teach them for a long time: funda- 
mentals.’' No longer, asserts Tebbetts, will 
a young player go through the motions in 
a semisomnambuiant stale. Sleepers afield 
will find the swift-running Mr. Wills and 
the rest of the Swift Set treading lightly 
across their toes. So will the Yankees if 
they don't watch out. 

— Tom C. Broov 
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LOST IN A FOREST OF NEEDLES 


The most famous names in amateur golf came to grief in the woods of Pinehurst as the national championship 
was won by an unknown 20-year-old who managed to stick to the fairways by ALFRED WRIGHT 


Phofogrophs by Robert Hun^zinger 




DISASTER BEGAN FOR DOWNING GRA' 


NEARLY IMPASSABLE PINES 


T he man who is bowing to the nee- 
dling obstructions in the picture be- 
low is finding out what the country's 
best amateur golfers all learned last 
week: that the unrelenting and piny con- 
finements of the renowned No. 2 course 
at the Pinchurst Country Club in North 
Carolina can destroy one's most sun- 
steeped dreams. The young man’s name 


is Downing Gray, and at this very mo- 
ment during the closing hours of the 
final round in the National Amateur 
golf championship he is starling to lose 
a seemingly safe live-hole lead. 

When the 36-hole final match started 
last Saturday morning, even the most 
dedicated followers of golf had trouble 
identifying the two strangers who were 


standing in the positions usually occu- 
pied by the more celebrated names of 
this sport. One was Gray, a thin, 24- 
ycar-old insurance salesman from Pen- 
sacola. Fla. who had never before en- 
tered a national championship. The 
other was Labron Harris Jr., a lanky 
youth of 20 who comes from Stillwater, 
Okla., where he graduated with honors 

conliniicti 


GOLF coiiliiiiied 

in mathematics from Oklahoma Slate 
University. 

As these two obscure athletes pre- 
pared to tee off on the all-day grind that 
would determine the winner of the 
second most prestigious golf title in 
the U.S.. the interest in the outcome was 
about on a level with the concern over 
whether it would rain that morning in 
Nome, Alaska. But by 3 o'cioek that 
afternoon, the .solemn Mr, Harri.s had 
demolished this indifference, along with 
his opponent's five-hole lead, by staging 
one of the most thrilling comebacks in 
the 62 years of the Amateur, 

Gray had spent live exhausting and 
tension-filled days reaching the finals 
while beating nobody more famous than 
one Marion Methvin Jr. of Little Rock, 
Ark. Harris, on the other hand, had 
taken a much more spectacular route, 
beating Public Links Champion Richard 
Sikes, Homero Blancas of Houston, the 
runner-up in this year's collegiate cham- 
pionship. and then, in a wildly nerve- 
racking and seesawing 36-hole semifinal 
on Friday, Billy Joe Patton himself, the 
aging Bonnie Prince Charlie of amateur 
golf. As the afternoon round began, it 
looked for sure as if Gray's steady, 
workmanlike style, executed off an ad- 
mirably compact swing, would get the 
Carolina gallery back to the clubhouse 
television set in lime to watch home- 
state Duke play DSC in the Blue Devils' 
opening football game of the season. 

Harris had other ideas, however. Re- 
fusing to be ruffled by his deep deficit, 
he began to play nearly faultless golf. 
His long, lazy swing was moving the ball 
straight down the fairways for excellent 
distance: his chipping and putting could 
have won him a Marine marksman's 
medal. Playing the first eight holes of the 
afternoon — the I9th through the 26th 
of the match — in one under par, he won 
six. lost one and halved one to draw 
even. Gray, in the meantime, had lost 
most of the superb concentration that 
had served him so well throughout his 
first six matches of the tournament. He 
was spraying his drives far into Pine- 
hurst's tall, long-leaf pines that surround 
the fairways like cMumns in a Grecian 
temple. His approaches and his putts 
refused to obey his will. Perhaps just a 
bit too soon, he had allowed himself the 
privilege of picturing a victory that w'as 
not yet his. 

By the 28lh hole Gray lapsed into his 
fifth bogey out of the 10 holes he had 
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played thus far in the afternoon, and 
Harris went into the lead. I up. With 
immense determination. Gray regained 
control of himself and his game and 
proceeded to dam the flood of trouble. 
Even the appearance of General Eisen- 
hower. who drove up in a bright-blue 
golf cart as the players reached the 12th 
hole, failed to faze Gray's new resolution 
— or Harris' poise — which is more than 
can be said for the gallery. For a while it 
wandered in schizophrenic disorder, at- 
tempting to give all its attention to both 
Ike and what was by now a tough, boil- 
ing golf match. 

After the two players had hit their tee 
shots on the 15th. they were asked if 
they wished to meet Ike, who had to 
leave at that moment to catch a plane. 
Gray said he would prefer to wait until 
after the hole was finished. Harris told 
the referee, “Well. 1 might as well get 
it over with now.” As he turned and 
walked back alone to where Ike was wait- 
ing. Harris, who has a most pleasing 
boyishness about him, muttered to 
himself; “Getting it over with is not ex- 
actly the way I meant to put it.” 

The gangly, 6-foot-3-inch youth 
mumbled his thanks as Ike said, “1 didn't 
want to disturb you, but I wanted to 
congratulate you on the magnificent 
fight you have made.” 

Harris hurried back to his golf and 
salvaged a par out of the hole with a 
brilliant 80-foot chip shot. He birdied 
the 16th to go 2 up, then lost the 17th, 
a 187-yard par 3, to Gray's courageous 
and completely necessary par. 

At the final hole — a longish par 4 — 
Harris needed a four-foot putt for his 
victory, the kind of putt that makes it 
exceedingly hard to breathe. He gave it 
a good long look, and while the nervous 
crowd and his anguished opponent shift- 
ed uneasily under the leaden sky, he 
tapped it in. A porpoise's grin crossed 
his round boyish face for one of the first 
times that day, and he waved his long 
arms limply in the air. 

“I'm kinda happy all right.” he said 
self-consciously when they gave him the 
fussy gold trophy. “It's kinda hard to 
believe ] was fortunate enough to win. 
I can hardly believe it." 

A lot of other people felt the same 
way, for Labron Harris Jr.'s name is 
recognizable only because of his Father, 
a sometime touring pro who coaches golf 
at Oklahoma State. Labron Jr.'s record 
contains nothing but such modest entries 
as Western Junior champion in 1960, 
and Oklahoma State champion in 1962. 


But his victory brought smiles to the 
faces of USGA officials as well as his 
own, for unlike so many of the best 
young golfers in the Southwest. Labron 
has not been using college golf as a kind 
of free, four-year prep school for the 
professional circuit. This week, as he cel- 
ebrates his 21st birthday, he also will 
begin to study for his master's degree in 
statistics. Golf will now delay his educa- 
tion a bit. He has been named to the 
four-man U.S. team that will compete in 
the World Amateur in Japan this Octo- 
ber. But then it is back to school for the 
new champ. 

Those who have never followed the 
arduous six-day ordeal of the Ama- 
teur Championship of the U.S. Golf 
Association (as it is formally labeled) 
find it difficult to comprehend some of 
the qualities besides golfing skill that 
are needed for victory: the endurance 
to swim the English Channel underwater 
and the nerves to let your life savings 
ride on the double zero at Las Vegas 



would both be a help. Momentarily 
lacking one or another of these gifts, 
some of the best amateur goffers of 
this or any other generation were elim- 
inated so early in last week’s tournament 
that by Thursday morning's Cifth round 
only two of the 16 golfers still in con- 
tention seemed very familiar, 

One of these was Homcro Blancas, a 
swarthy, black-haired, black-eyed Mexi- 
can-Amcrican who only five weeks ago 
had scored an unbelievable 55 in a tour- 
nament in Texas (SI. Sept. 3). Blancas 
had survived to the quartcr-Jinals only 
by reason of a razor-thin victory on the 
previous day over Deane Beman, the 
I960 Amateur champion, in the longesi. 
wildest match of the w'cek. Ten limes in 
the first 18 holes the match seesawed 
back and forth— Beman 1 up. even, Be- 
man 1 up. even, Beman 1 up. even. Blan- 
cas I up ami so on until Bfancas missed 
a tiny two-foot putt on the 18th green 
to send the players into extra holes. At 
this point, Beman’s putter, widely re- 


spected as one of the most efl'cciive 
weapons in all golf, became as useless 
as a broomstick. As they halved hole 
after extra hole. Beman missed one short 
putt after another, any of which would 
have won the match. Finally, at the 24th 
hole, Blancas sank a IS-footer to win. 
Twenty-four hours later Harris put an 
end to Blancas' title bid. 

Beman had plenty of company in this 
dour w'cek for noted amateurs. Charlie 
Coe. who had twice won the tourna- 
ment (in 1949 and 1958) and was runner- 
up by a stroke to Gary Player in the 
1961 Masters, lost 3 and 2 to young 
Bill Gcrringer of Newport News. Va. in 
his opening match. A similar misfortune 
struck Bill Hyndman, who has been one 
of our leading amateurs for more than a 
decade. Others who failed to get beyond 
the second round included former Walk- 
er Cuppers W'ard W'ettfaufer. Bill Camp- 
bell and Bob Gardner as well as Dudley 
Wysong. runner-up to Jack Nicklaus in 
last year's championship. 


The finality of losing a match at the 
Amateur conlain.s a poignancy (hat is 
absent from stroke-play tournaments, 
where even a golfer who is hopelessly out 
of contention can at least curry on as if 
all were well and perhaps even redeem 
his pride with a remarkable score the 
next day. In tennis this week's loser has 
next week's tournament to look forward 
to. or possibly a victory in one of the 
doubles events. But at the Amateur 
there is nothing left but the heavy bur- 
den of defeat and the long trip home. 
Convention requires the defeated to get 
out of the way. to remove their anguish 
from the clear and happy joy of the 
victor, and the all-week exodus of play- 
ers from Pinchurst was a melancholy 
thing. The ways of the Amateur are 
harsh, but they add enormous drama 
to a great golf event. And if the memory 
is vivid of how a crestfallen Downing 
Gray lo.st a trophy in the pines, the win- 
ning smile of young Labron Harris is 
more vivid still. end 




A TEAM EVEN A COACH CAN LOVE 


To hear Penn State Coach Rip Engle tell it, his Nittany Lions couldn't beat Vassar. But when State 
crushed Navy last week, it was clear that it was the best in the East by WALTER BINGHAM 


I t may kill Rip Engle, Penn Slate’s coach, to hear about 
it. but he has a fine football team. Success, you sec, makes 
Engle miserable. By crushing a supposedly formidable 
Navy team last week 41-7 Penn State threatened to make 
this the most miserable season of Engle's life. It also proved 
that State is the best team in the East and perhaps one of 
the best in the country. 

Engle has a whole locker full of outstanding players. 
There is, for instance, Roger Kochman, the moody but 
brilliant halfback, who as a sophomore ran back a kickoff 
100 yards for a touchdow-n against Syracuse, the national 
champions. Kochman is a bit of a hypochondriac — “He 


wouldn't be Kochman ifhc was healthy,” said a local news- 
paperman — and in practice he jogs when others run, but 
his coaches look away and wait for Saturday afternoons. 
Last Saturday afternoon against Navy. Kochman ran all 
over the place, skirling end, smashing through the middle, 
leaping high to catch passes and generally looking very 
much like the All-America many people think he is. 

Penn State also has a solid wall of tough linemen, led by 
two giants, Chuck Sieminski and Dave Robinson, both 
sure bets for the pros. Teammates have nicknamed Siemin- 
ski, a 6-foot-5, 255-pound tackle, "the biggest man in the 
world.” Robinson, an end. is a mere 6 feet 3 and 220 
pounds. When Engle and his staff want to test the courage 
of new men they line them up in scrimmage against Siemin- 
ski and Robinson. Those who survive have made the team. 

But the team pel is a little man, Junior Powell, a 165- 
pound halfback. A couple of winters ago Powell was racing 
someone in the gymnasium with such enthusiasm that he 
crashed into the wall and broke his jaw. "All my life,” says 
Rip Engle. "I’ve been looking for a back who could run 
through a brick wall.” Navy was no brick wall, but Satur- 
day Powell ran through it for two touchdowns anyway. 

In spite of these players, Engle was worried about the 
game with Navy. To Engle no sky is completely blue, no 
rose without its thorn. What bothered him was that he 
didn’t have a quarterback, someone to replace last year’s 
star, Galen Hall. Technically he had three quarterbacks, 
but none with enough experience. "It’s like going into the 
World Series with a rookie pitcher," said Joe Paterno, the 
backficld coach. Engle agreed. "We won't know anything 
until we see how our quarterbacks act," he said. Saturday 
they acted. Pete Liske, Don Caum and Ron Coates com- 
pleted 16 of 24 throws for 234 yards. Passing, as much as 
running, was responsible for the lopsided score. 

Around Penn State, Engle's gloom is taken about as seri- 
ously as a course in home decoration, Were he to be playing 
Vassar on Saturday, he would try to convince people that 
his second team is weak and that Vassar has some good 
halfbacks. He starts a football week in doubt, goes on to 
despair and linally to expectant disaster. One morning last 
week he stood in the lobby of the Nittany Lion Inn study- 
ing the floor, 'i just saw the Today program,” he said som- 
berly. "Lcscoulie picks Navy. Thai’s wise.” 

Despite this constantly gloomy outlook. Rip Engle has 
never had a losing season in his 1 2 years at Penn State. Even 
this bothers him. "We're fighting the law of averages,” he 
mumbles. Engle's teams have w-on three bow'l games in the 

A LOT OF NOISE conics from Rip Engle on the sidelines as he 
roars encouragement to his Lions during ihcir assassination of Navy. 



last three years, but he will not tolerate talk of a fourth. 
“You've mentioned a naughty word,” said Mrs. Engle one 
evening as Engle winced. He is still trying to explain how 
Penn State scored 30 points in the Gator Bowl last year 
against a Georgia Tech team that had allowed only 50 
points all season. “They handed us the last 10 points," he 
says defensively. 

For all this grumbling, Rip Engle is a charming man, 
soft-spoken, courteous and thoughtful. Throw a black robe 
over his shoulders and he could play the part of a Supreme 
Court justice. He has close-cropped white hair, cool blue 
eyes and a weathered complexion. At 54, his body is still 
compact. He doesn't smoke or drink. “His only vice.’’ says 
Jim Tarman. State's sports publicity man, “is his car. He's 
a potential hot rodder.” Engle drives a dark blue Cadillac 
equipped with air-conditioning, soft carpeting and a ship's 
compass. "When 1 drive into a strange town 1 like to know 
where I'm going,” he says. 

Engle drove into Penn State in 1950, having left Brown 
University where he had been head coach for six years. 
Penn State is located right in the middle of i^ennsylvania 
or, as some people say. equidistant from nowhere. The 
university was founded in 1855 as a farmers' high school 
with a student body of 60. Later it became a college and 
finally, in 1953. it gained university status. It is huge today — 
about 17.000 students and 180 buildings covering 4,000 
acres— and it is still growing. 

The football stadium was once in the heart of the campus, 
but several years ago it was picked up and moved— in 700 
pieces — to a new location about a mile away. Now it sits 
in the middle of the agricultural school, looking like an 
abandoned aircraft carrier. Cows graze not far from the 
end zone. A short while ago Coach Engle was showing the 
campus to George Munger, the former coach at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. On the way to the stadium they 
passed a large bull standing near the fence. Munger looked 
at it for a minute and then bellowed: “Moo, moo. I'll give 
you room and board.” 

Despite Engle's gloomy predictions before Navy, a large 
portion of the Penn ^tate student body returned to the 
campus to watch the game, even though classes would not 
begin until the following Monday. Two current magazines 
had ranked Penn State 12th and sixth. "These polls are 
based on hearsay,” said Engle. “They asked me to rank 
Ohio State. I don't know what Woody Hayes's got, but 1 
put them first because I'd read they were good. No one 
knows what we'll be like. Expect the worst and hope for 
the best, I always say.” 

Navy’s coach, Wayne Hardin, was expecting the best. 
“Penn State is rated No. 1. and that's the way we like it,'’ 
he said. (“How can we be number one before wc play?’’ 
asked Engle.) “I can assure you that we won't be scared.” 
Hardin continued. (“Wewouldn'twant them to be scared.” 
Engle said.) Hardin announced that John Sai. Navy's lead- 
ing runner last year, w-as hurt. (“He'll play,” said Engle.) 
“Defense,” concluded Hardin, “will be the issue. I don't 
think we can stop them cold, but wc can cut down their 

A LOT OF ACTiOi^ wus Rogcr Kochman's response to Pngle 
as he ran and caught passes to become an All-America candidate. 


scoring.” (“We’ll have to cut down their .scoring,” said 
Engle, and later: “I feci like I’m sitting on a bomb.") 

The bomb exploded on Saturday afternoon, but Hardin, 
not Engle, was sitting on it. Penn Stale received the kickoff 
and moved swiftly on the ground, Kochman, Powell and 
A1 Gursky, a strong halfback, one of many, running well. 
Navy held near its goal, but minutes later Slate was back 
and this lime it scored, Quarterback Pete Liskc sending 
Gursky through the line without the ball and then flipping 
him a soft five-yard pass for a touchdown. The rest of the 
game was a sleighride. The final score of 41-7 might just 
as easily have been 55-7. 

Engle was. of course, pleased, especially with his three 
quarterbacks — Liskc in particular — who had passed accu- 
rately and had run the team with poise. True to form, how- 
ever, he said that the whole team still needed a lot of work. 
Hardin could only shake his head: "1 wish I had Engle’s 
quarterback problems," he said. 

By winning so convincingly. Penn State must now be 
considered not only as the class of the East but as a legiti- 
mate national power. Its next opponent is Air Force, and of 
course Air Force will win. Just ask Rip Engle. end 








Waterlogged Hitchhiker 



‘JACK PRICE 


MUST BE 
CRAZY’ 

The controversial owner of this country’s most 
popular horse aggravates his critics by taking Carry 
Back to Paris to race against Europe’s btuebloods 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


D espite the $2 bettor and the daily double, horse 
racing is still the sport of kings — or at any rate of 
queens and khans and Vanderbilts and Whitneys and 
Phippses and Guggenheims. T*tiey are the people whose 
wealth underwrites racing and whose love of tradition lends 
a patina of grace to what is essentially a gambler's game. 
Yet a week from Sunday, when horse racing reaches its 
most distinguished moment in 1962 — the running of the 
famous PrixderArcdcTriomphein Paris — the often saluted 
but usually drooping banner of international racing will 
be held highest and waved most vigorously by no king, 
no khan, no Phipps, but by a chunky little ex-bookmaker 
from the wrong side of town named Jack Price. 

Jack Price owns a 4-year-old horse named Carry Back, 
a glamour horse of the first class, a tremendously exciting 
competitor who has become a genuine celebrity. Carry 
Back usually lags behind the pace until the bettors scream 
with pain, and then he comes on with a tremendous rush 
through the stretch. He won the richest race in the world 
in 1960, when he was a 2-ycar'Old, and last year he took 



both the Kentucky Derby and the Preakness, both w'ith 
come-from-behind finishes. This year he became the fourth 
horse in history to win more than $1 million in purses. He is 
the most famous horse in America at the moment, and pos- 
sibly in the world, and Jack Price has flown him to Paris 
to run him in the Arc de Triomphe against the best horses 
Europe has to offer. Other American horses have raced 
abroad and others have raced in the Arc — and lost — but 
this is the first time an American horse of Carry Back's 
high reputation has gone over at the top of his form to 
put that reputation right on the line. U's quite a thing, and 
it has given a substantial boost in prestige and publicity to 
the cause of international racing. And what do American 
horsemen think of Jack Price for doing this? They think 
he’s crazy. 

“1 don't know why he’s doing it,” said a man who has 
followed the horses in England and in France as well as 
in the U.S. ‘i don’t see how Carry Back can possibly win. 
Look. The Arc de Triomphe is run on grass, rather than 
dirt. Carry Back has had only one race on grass in his 
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career, and that was a year ago and he finished seventh. 
That’s significant, because he’s finished worse than fourth 
only twice in his last 32 races — once was in the Belmont 
Stakes, when he hurt himself, and the other was in (hat grass 
race. He isn’t at home on grass. Secondly, the distance of 
the Arc is 2.400 meters, which is about a mile and a half. 
Carry Back has run 51 times in his career and only twice 
has he been in races longer than a mile and a quarter. He 
finished seventh in one, the Belmont, and a very bad third, 
nine lengths behind the winner, in the other. He doesn’t 
like the distance. 

"On top of that, in the Arc they don’t start the race from 
a gate, as wc do here. They use a net stretched across the 
track in front of the horses which springs up when they’re 
ready to start. Let’s see how he starts from that. They run 
the race clockwise around the course, instead of counter- 
clockwise, as we do here. In other words, he’s got to run in 
the wrong direction. He has to carry 132 pounds, which is 
an awful lot of weight in a race that long. The Longchamp 
course, where the Arc is run, isn’t fiat. It undulates. It goes 
uphill during the first pari of the race, then downhill around 
a curve into the homestretch. He’ll feel that weight. Beyond 
all this, he has the problems of running on a strange track 
under a strange jockey. And in a strange country. It’s too 
much. It would be a miracle if he won.’’ 

Even the press jumped on Price. "Jack Price is doing 
his best to knock Carry Back out of the running for Horse 
of the Year honors,” wrote Mannic Kalish. the able racing 
writer of the New York Post. "As an admirer of the lean, 
long-striding colt I shudder to think how unfavorable his 
chances are in the Arc. ... It is a question whether Carry 
Back will retain his form for late fall racing after the trans- 
Atlantic round trip.” 

"Price has gone about it all wrong, too,” said the veteran 
of European racing. "He waited until the end of August 
before he did anything about a jockey. Then Liz Whitney 
Tippett phoned England and got Scobie Breasley for him. 
Breasley is good —he even won the Arc one year — but 
Price is having trouble getting him o^cr from England to 
work the horse. Carry Back should have a French rider, 
one who is there and who knows the course and the horses 
and the other jockeys. He could have had Neville Sell wood, 
one of the best riders in France. Price is stabling Carry 
Back with Alee Head, a highly respected French trainer, 
and Sellwood usually rides for him, but Alee doesn't have 
anything going in the Arc. 

"Then there’s the thing about the shoes. Carry Back's 
regular racing plates have a high toe and blocks. A week or 
so before he left for Paris, Price heard that he’d have to 
use flat French shoe.s in the Arc. So he charged ahead and 
had them put on. Then he decided to ask permission to 
use the old shoes and had the Jockey Club’s Marshall 
Cassidy phone Paris. The French said O.K. if the shoes 
weren’t dangerous to other horses and that Carry Back's 
soiindecl all right. Off came the French shoes, on went the 
regular ones. But when Price got to France the American 
shoes were examined and declared unacceptable, and now 
he’ll either have to file Carry Back's down flat or put French 


shoes on. It’s a bit late to get the horse used to strange shoes. 

"Price should have planned things. I t’.s a year since he first 
talked of going over. He could have had someone like Go- 
dolphin Darlcy act as his agent. Duricy is bilingual and 
knows everything about French racing. A man like that 
would have foreseen the problems and had everything 
straightened out well ahead of time. Really, it’s a shame. If 
Carry Back finishes better than 10th he’s a wonder hor.se.” 

The man didn't say so, but the feeling persisted that the 
bluebloods in racing will not cry themselves to sleep if Carry 
Back and Price fail in France. Old-line horse people have 
never held Jack Price in \'cr>' high esteem, though they do 
like him personally — it would be dillicult not to like this 
humorous, quick-witted, considerate man. But some of 
them resent what might be called his usurpation of the 
position as chief spokesman for hor.se racing. Price and 
Carry Back have dominated racing news for two years 
now. partly because of Carry Back’s remarkable success 
but just as much because Price is delightfully refreshing copy 
in a sport wallowing in its own cliches. ("Hell,” .said a 
pro-Price man, "Jack has got more good publicity for 
racing in the past two years than those so-callcd sports- 
men have in their lifetime.”) 

The older, more conservative racing people feel that it 
is really not quite fair that Price and Carry Back have had so 
much success. Price entered racing full time only seven 
years ago, although he has had at least a part ownership in 
racehorses through most of his adult life. He took over 
training of his own horses, a sacrilegious step to those who 
feel a trainer must undergo a long apprenticeship before he 
can possibly know enough to be successful. The bloodlines 
people feel chat Carry Back is badly bred for a champion- 
ship horse, and they seem to imply that this somehow is in- 
excusable. Carry Back’s dam, Joppy, raced seven times and 
was bciuen seven times, and his sire. Saggy, was a cheap and 
unfashionable stallion, though in truth he wasn’t a bad 
horse at all. He won eight of his 14 races, earned over S60,- 
000, set a world record for 4^2 furlongs, beat Citation in the 
only race that superb animal lost during his 3-year-old sea- 
son and has a fairly good record as a stud. "He gets win- 
ners,” Price said. "And that’s ail I was looking for. I wasn’t 
trying to breed a classic horse.” Even so. Carry Back has 
more classic blood in him than the extremists would have 
you believe. His four great-grandsircs were Equipoise. Hy- 
perion, Blenheim II and a son of Teddy, and you can't do 
much better than that. The trouble is, the combin.ition of 
Saggy and Joppy sounds so awful that it’s been accepted as 
gospel that Carry Back was bred like a carl horse. And 
Joppy didn’t help much to dispel chat belief when just a 
month before her famous son won the Kentucky Derby she 
died in Florida after being kicked in the head by another 
mare, a marvelously rowdy death to add to the wrong-sidc- 
of-the-tracks legend. 

Price has a distinctly nonblueblood background himself. 
Born in Cleveland 55 years ago, he is the oldest son of a 
poor Jewish immigrant from Russia who, Price says, was 
a horseman, too — he sold vegetables from a horse and 
wagon. Jack began scrambling for a dollar when he was 8 
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years old. He caddied, he worked as a messenger, he was 
a candy butcher, he ran a newsstand in the Cleveland rail- 
road station, he took bets (aiid paid fines for taking bets). 
He married a pretty Irish girl named Katherine Boyle (they 
have two pretty daughters) who was working in a candy 
shop in the Cleveland station, started a loan company which 
he eventually sold to a national firm. Personal Finance Co., 
invested his money in a manufacturing concern, became 
president of it and in 1955 sold out his interest to his 
brothers. Leo and Max. Then he retired (“I’d been working 
for 40 years.” he said. “I figured that was enough”) and 
went into horse raeing. He gets along with everyone around 
the tracks, and almost everyone calls him Jack, from ex- 
ercise boys to members of The Jockey Club. But he has 
definite and outspoken ideas on horse racing that differ 
markedly from the traditional. 


T here's no great secret to training horses,” he said a few 
weeks ago, before leaving for Paris. "I could take a 
high school graduate and teach him to be a trainer in six 
months. 1 don’t say he could get a job as a trainer, because 
he couldn’t afford to make any mistakes. If I hadn't been 
working for myself I'd have been fired for the mistakes I 
made when 1 was first training. But he could learn enough 
to gel a job as an assistant trainer and go on from there. 
There's no mystery to it. It's just common sense and experi- 
ence, like anything else. 

“They have some strange ideas in racing. Certain things 
are right and certain things are wrong. Certain stallions 
become fashionable, and if you don't breed to them you're 
not doing things the right way. You’re not in fashion. 
It's like a w'oman who wants a Givenchy dress — if that's 
the right name — and she’ll pay S800 for an original. A few 
months later she might find an exact copy of it for S89 
someplace. It’s the same dress, isn't it? But it’s not as fash- 
ionable. The men who own the stallions create the fashion. 
It’s good business, 1 suppose, but 1 don't know. There's one 
man. I swear he'd breed a mare to a Cadillac if he could 
convince buyers it was fashionable to own a foal with fins. 

"I’ve been criticized for running Carry Buck too often. 
But I've never sent him out to run when he wasn't ready. 
He's a lough horse and he's consistent. Not running him as 
much might have saved me some criticism, but it wouldn't 
have made him a better horse. 1 have another colt named 
Dirby Line who’s had trouble with his ankles, and I’ve 
raced him only two or three times. He still isn't any better 
than he was. After Carry Back lost the Belmont last year 
they were saying that 1 had overworked him and that now 
he had broken down and was all through. He rapped him- 
self in that race, and 1 held him out for three months, until he 
was ready again, and then I entered him in a $6,000 allow- 
ance race. 1 never enjoyed a race of his more than that one. 
He won it, and he came back a few days later and won the 
Jerome Handicap and he's been fine ever since. 

“1 was criticized in 1961 for saying that as far as I was 
concerned Carry Back was a moneymaking machine and 
the Kentucky Derby was just another horse race. I wasn't 
misquoted, but I was misunderstood. I was half kidding 
with the writers, but what I meant was that as far as the 
horse was concerned it was just another race, and if he 


wasn't ready for it 1 wouldn't run him. Some of these sports- 
men will do anything to a horse to get him on the track for 
the Derby, or for any other race they want to be in badly 
enough. 

“They’re saying that I’m crazy to be going over to run in 
the Arc, and maybe they're right. But what can we lose? 
When I first began to run Carry Back as a 2-ycar-old 1 
thought he was nothing but a sprinter, so 1 ran him a lot to 
win what 1 could fast before the races got longer. Then, 
when we found out that he was more than that, w;c went 
for the bigger races. 1 had to make him a supplementary 
entry for The Garden Stale and, in all, that cost me $12,- 
000. but I thought it was the best bet 1 ever made in my 
life. The horse was 8 to I, but I stood to win more than 
$160,000 for my $12,000, and that’s 13 to 1. Even if he fin- 
ished as low as fourth I would have got my money back 
and more. He won. Of course. 1 supplemented for the 
Champagne Stakes, too. that year for $10,000, and Carry 
Back got left at the gate and finished last." 

Price thinks like a gambler, not in the sense of whal-the- 
hcll-take-a-chancc, but in the practical, mathematical way 
of the professional, estimating what he might lose against 
what he might win, sveighing the odds and always trying to 
get odds that are more in his favor than pure chance. All 
of these factors had been carefully considered when, a 
month ago, he announced that Carry Back was for sale for 
SI million. 

“If I sell Carry Back," he went on, “the new owners may 
elect to run him for a while next year before putting him to 
stud, in order to get some of their purchase price back. But 
if he isn’t sold, I won’t run him. The money he might win 
would not be important in comparison to the possible dam- 
age he could do to his future stud fee as a stallion. If he 
runs well he won't add much to his prestige. But if he runs 
badly he could ruin the reputation he has now. It isn't 
worth the risk. 

“Some people are using the same argument when they 
talk about me taking him to France, and they say I’m crazy 
to do it. 1 can’t understand them. First of all, it's a great 
thing for international racing to have the best horse from 
the U.S. go to a race like the Arc. And unless the horse gets 
badly hurt — which is a chance you take anyplace — J honest- 
ly don't see what 1 can lose, except for the money it's costing 
me to go over. That will run close to $20,000 for travel and 
living expenses for Mrs. Price and me and the horse and his 
groom and the exercise boy and the vet, and for the insur- 
ance premiums we have to pay. He’s insured already for 
$1 million, and the premium on that is $35,000 a year, or 
about $100 a day. For this trip the premium triples to about 
$300 a day. 

“But the important thing is, the horse’s reputation can't 
suffer. Maybe he’ll lose, but that doesn't worry me. He's 
lost before. 1 know he’ll run a creditable race no matter 
where he finishes, because he always has. He always tries. 
If he does lose, they won’t blame him — they’ll blame me. 
And if he wins” — Price grinned at the prospect — “Carry 
Back’s stud fee will go out of sight. And we'll win a $150,- 
000 purse, too. 

“I like this horse.” said Jack Price. “I like money, too. 
There’s nothing inconsistent about liking both a horse and 
money, is there?” end 
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When flavor counts more than price... 


enjoy true old-style Kentucky Bourbon 

Always smoother because it’s slow-distilled and bottled at the peak of perfection. 


Early Times 






At the precise moment shown at 
left, the Australian sloop “Gretel" 
swept past the U.S.’s ’’Weatherly" 
on the last leg of the second race 
to become the first America’s Cup 
challenger In 28 years to win a 
single event in the best-of-seven 
series. The Aussies' victory evened 
the score at one all; on the follow* 
ing pages Carleton Mitchell analyzes 
the factors that gave new suspense 
to the century-old cup competition. 
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AMERICA'S CUP it 


A BOLD HELMSMAN ON A BOAT WELL FOUND 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 


L ist weekend ihe stars of the Southern Cross in the 
■ Australian ensign floated proudly over the fleet an- 
chored in Brenion Cove at the finish of the fourth race for 
the America’s Cup. Although the score at the time stood at 
three victories to one in favor of the defending Weatherly, 
the racing had been closer than the numerical results indi- 
cated. For the first time in many years a challenger for the 
cup was providing competition to justify its prestige. As 
Bobby Mosbacher commented after watching brother Bus 
stave off Gretel's stretch drive on Saturday, when the chal- 
lenger came from astern to draw almost even with less than 
a mile to go, "There hasn’t been a race where there hasn’t 
been some real excitement.” A few minutes later Weatherly 
crewman Vic Romagna put it even stronger as the defender 
came alongside her tender. "Is there a doctor in the house?” 
he called across. "We have 1 1 cardiac cases aboard.” 

From the first day of conrpetition it was apparent that 
the gentlemen from down under meant business. Even 
before the starting gun of the opening race Helmsman 
Jock Sturrock took the initiative, boldly setting off after 
Bus Mosbacher to force a combat, something not often 
witnessed in the summer-long trials, when most rivals 
seemed intent on finding a peaceful stretch of ocean by 
themselves. Before that opening contest was over, it was 
plain that the challenger's crew work was fully as good as 
that of any American 12-meter and that Naval Architect 
Alan Payne's first attempt at designing a 12 had resulted in 
a vessel worthy of the class standard. If there was any short- 
coming in the Australian challenge, it was more due to 
faulty judgment stemming from lack of experience in close 
competition than shortcomings in design or handling. 

The first race was sailed in light to moderate winds, admit- 
tedly the best conditions for Weatherly, yet Crete! did well 
until a useless tack (the result of an Aussie misconception 
concerning the importance of carrying a navigator) pul her 
astern. When the boats met again on Tuesday after a post- 
ponement provided for in the rules to give either competitor 
a free day on request, there was an 18-knot breeze at the 
«tart, with a fairly large sea. Conditions were similar to 
those existing when 1 had sailed aboard G'/v/c/ against Vim 
(SI. Sept. 3), and in these circumstances 1 felt she might 
come into her own. 

Again Sturrock took the initiative, clamping himself on 
We(iiherly''s stern and refusing to be dislodged despite a 
scries of evasive maneuvers, then breaking out a genoa at 
the proper moment and leading Weatherly across the line. 
Yet the defender was in the clear and slightly faster, so that 


UNAWEO BY ooos Of the reputation of the defender. Australian 
Skipper Jock Sturrock {rigtu) proved a smart tactician «ho never 
hesitated to bring O'retel to close iiiiarlcrs (left) with H'eai/ierly. 


she built up a lead {opposite page) of approximately three 
lengths by the time half of the eight-mile windw-ard leg had 
been sailed. To close the gap. Sturrock instituted a tacking 
duel. With both crews straining at the coffee grinder winches 
in a wind that had now built to more than 20 knots, the 
Australians gained on each hitch. Closer and closer came 
the two boats. Gretel's geared tandem headsaii winches 
that operate a single drum proving as effective as I had an- 
ticipated. Sturrock finally slashed the rapier bow of Gretel 
so closely across Weatherly's flat transom that she appeared 
to wipe off droplets of water. So superior was the challenger 
that Bus Mosbacher was forced to break off the duel, there- 
after nursing his lead by playing tactically safe, covering 
only when necessan.', to maintain a lead of 1 2 seconds at the 
first mark. Not since the ColiimhUi-Vim battles in the final 
trials of 1958 had such a contest been \vitnes.sed. 

The second leg of Ihe triangle was a genoa reach. Both 
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TENSE TACKING DUELS, SUCH AS ONE ABOVE IN FOURTH RACE. PROVED AUSSIE BOAT AND CREW (LEFT) WORTHY RIVAL OF U.S. 


AMERICA'S CUP coiilimied 

boats were evenly matched, and the relative distance be- 
tween them remained the same, bringing them into the final 
run only a few lengths apart. Crete! set her spinnaker first, 
and then began the most exciting and beautiful moments of 
this America’s Cu]) — perhaps of any cup match in history. 
The wind had freshened to some 25 knots, and the seas had 
lengthened. Both boats were traveling at close to maximum 
speed, Crete! with white sails, Weatherly carrying a ruby- 
red spinnaker brilliant against a deep blue sky, while crests 
of seas creamed in the sunshine. 

Crete! began to close the gap. Shooting the seas like a 
surfboard, the challenger gained in great kangaroo leaps, 
drops glittering from towering fans of spray at her bow and 
a pluming rooster tail under the counter. Hanging on the 
crests of the seas, a technique developed by Australian 
helmsmen from riding the Pacific swells that roll off Sydney 
Head. Crete! shot ahead so fast that her sails went limp. As 
the bigger crests lifted astern. Slurrock sharpened up slightly 
to gain speed at exactly the moment the wave peaked under 
Crelel's after sections, which arc flatter than any American 
boat's except Nefertiii. At the precise instant the boat hung 
poised, stern high and bow low, the helm was turned to put 


her dead in line with the sea, w-hich then shot her forward 
like an arrow from a bow, 100 feet or more at a time. As 
Crete! surged by the defender, the sight w'as indelibly re- 
corded in my memory as the most dramatic in my yachting 
experience. 

There was nothing Bus Mosbacher could do until Crete! 
had passed. Then he attempted to slow the flying Austra- 
lians by angling across their stern to cut their wind. But it 
was a hopeless gesture. Probably no 12-mcter yacht in the 
history of the class had ever moved as fast as Crete! at that 
moment. The only result of Weatherly'^ effort was a broken 
spinnaker pole as the after guy parted under the strain. The 
accident in no way detracted from the challenger’s victory, 
as she was clear ahead and going away when it happened. 
Crete! crossed the line 47 seconds in front, to a tumultuous 
cacophony of horns and sirens from the spectator fleet — 
the first challenger to win a race in 28 years, and only the 
fourth boat in a century. 

After the finish came a decision that will long be dis- 
cussed on yacht club verandahs around the world. Accord- 
ing to rumor, the Australians had decided in advance to 
request a lay day after every race, on the theory that extra 
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time would be on their side in making Grelel a better boat 
through lessons learned in each race. However, her request 
for postponement after the second race came as a surprise 
to many. She had just gotten the lift of winning, and all 
indications pointed toward identical weather conditions 
for another 24 hours, conditions the challenger obviously 
relished. As the wind did hold and the seas became even 
larger, the decision to postpone may well have cost the 
Aussies the advantage at that point in the series. 

When the boats met again on Thursday the heavy winds 
had passed, leaving only fickle airs and a jumble of dying 
sea. Carrying little more than steerageway, Sturrock again 
took the start but was unable to hold his advantage. Again 
it was Weaihcrly\ weather. Mosbacher easily sailed into 
the clear from under Gretel's lee after the latter had crossed 
ahead on the first tack after the start. After a few moments, 
it became clear that unless a miracle happened the contest 
was over. Besides being behind, Sturrock was caught with 
his heavy-weather mainsail hoisted: because of inexperi- 
ence with local conditions he had relied on a forecast prom- 
ising fresh winds. 

On the first weather leg of the twice-around windward- 
leeward course the Australians tried to make a race of it by 
initiating another tacking duel but failed to gain as their 
superior power in winching home headsails was not vital in 
the light breeze. Also Sturrock seemed to kill his boat by 
spinning her through each tack, while Bus Mosbacher 
carried way in a series of lazy arcs. Nevertheless, Grelel was 
only a minute astern at the first turn; but then she fell into 
a windless hole. Changing spinnakers three times was of no 
avail, and she trailed at the end of the first round by a 
horrendous 23 minutes in time and two miles in distance 
after 12 had been sailed. This admittedly was not yacht rac- 
ing at its best. However, the Australians finally found a new 
slant of breeze to close the gap to 8 minutes 40 seconds at 
the finish, a bad defeat and no indication of the relative 
merits of the two vessels. 

After another postponement on a day when winds blew 
reasonably fresh, Saturday dawned clear and calm. Faint 
slants of wind began to stir as the fleet got under way. The 
staggering assortment of 2.300 craft estimated on opening 
day had diminished somewhat, but there were still plenty of 
excursion steamers on hand, top-heavy with spectators like 
floating bleachers, as well as Navy destroyers and virtually 
every other kind of floating contrivance on the East Coast. 

The start was delayed waiting for wind. After almost an 
hour signals were hoisted in a faint eight-knot southerly 
for a triangular course, and Sturrock once more sought the 
initiative. This time Bus more than met him halfway and 
led across the line. Although conditions at the start w'cre 
those in which Weatherly had walked away from the com- 
petition all summer, Grelel hung on for more than half 
the weather leg, now gaining slightly, now losing; tacking, 
feinting, tacking again for a total of 24 hitches. Sturrock 
trying to wriggle clear of his rival’s wind shadow, never 
more than a few' seconds behind. Then about midway along 
the leg the wind freshened to some 12 knots, and Greiel's 

continueU 


UPTHE MAST in a bosun's chair, daring crewman Buddy 

Bombard detaches the sloop's extra wire backstays to reduce windage. 
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PENHHETQN" 

... a bright way for a man to warm 
up to the idea that winter's coming 
lo stay. Flesh from the Nonhwest. 
Pendletons arc dyed, spun and w-ov- 
en from 100''^ virgin wool. So it’s 
no secret why they look so good and 
last so long. Shown here, two rever- 
sibles for the Outdoorsman. Up 
front, the Pen-Knockabout. .14.95, 
And Pen-Turnabout, rear, with rag- 
lan sleeves. 35.00. 
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For add'nionui injornuition. nn7f Dept. SI-72. 
I’endleton Woolen Mills. FortUmd I. Oregon 


genoa seemed to bag away from the 
spreaders aloft. H e<7//fer/v gained rapid- 
ly to lead at the turn by one minute 
26 seconds, but the race was far from 
over, (iyetd set her spinnaker faster and 
gained steadily through the cighi-mi\c 
leg. cutting the margin to 48 seconds 
at llie mark. 

GreH'l jibed without collapsing her 
spinnaker; Weatherly Jibed, but her 
chute folded. Again the challenger 
gained slightly through supcriorsail han- 
dling. and then again was faster on the 
reach. A heading wind shift about three 
miles from the finish caused Weullierly 
to drop her spinnaker, and for a while 
Greiel closed the gap with a rush. It 
seemed she would break through to lee- 
ward. but then Sturrock felt the header, 
too. and followed li'ealheiiy in replacing 
his spinnaker with reaching jib. To most 
observers it seemed a fatal error. 

The rhallenecT sinnned dead >n her 
tracks and even began to Io.se ground. 
Again the Aussies set a spinnaker. There 
were none of Tuesday's .seas to ride; 
nevertheless, (irelel's bow inexorably 
crept towrad WeHtJjerjy's stern. Hut dis- 
tance and the angle to the finish line 
w'crc running ihin for Crerel. and when 


IVeallierly countered by setting her own 
spinnaker there was no hope for the 
challenger. IVeaiherly'?, winning margin 
of 26 seconds was the smallest in 92 years 
of competition; ihe next closest finish 
■was in igsyy when Vipilaiit beat Valkyrie 
H by 40 seconds. 

As the scries moved to a close, pre- 
dictions made earlier about the two 
boats seem to have been borne out. and 
there is every indication they will hold 
through the race or races still to be 
sailed. Although Greiel is a good boat. 
Weatherly — with Bus Mosbachcr at the 
helm - is a belter one, at least in her 
abil.ty to get across the (inish line first. 
The defender is at her best in light airs, 
while the speed curves of the two boats 
cross as the wind freshens. The only in- 
grecient lacking in the magnificent Aus- 
tralian elVort is the competition enjoyed 
hy Americans over the past four years. 

trials. 

"It will take us four years to really 
learn about 12s," Alan Payne comment- 
ed before the cup matches began, "and 
xve‘\e only bad two and a ViaW." From 
the American point of viewy perhaps it 
is just as w ell. end 



••GHETEL-S” BRIAN NORTHAM SHOWS POSTPONEMENT FLAG THAT MAT HAVE LOST CUP 
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GO JET-SMOOTH 03 CHEVROLET 


If it didn’t say Chevrolet on the flanks of the superb 
automobile you see here, you’d have a hard time proving 
that it’s a low-priced car. It offers luxurious styling, 
extremely comfortable, spacious and silent interiors . . . 
plus refinements to keep it looking and running like a 
new car when a lot of others have started to sag and sigh: 


a new way to air-wash rocker panels under the doors of 
its Body by Fisher to guard against rust and help protect 
its beauty . . . new self-adjusting brakes to save you time 
and expense ... a new Delcotron generator for longer 
battery life. And there’s a lot more to find out about the 
Jet-smooth ’63 Chevrolet. The best way is to drive one. 



ft's Chevy Showtime '63! -See the Go Show at Your Chevrolet Showroom 



GO m CHEVY E 


Hard as it may be to believe, this year’s Chevy II is better 
than last year’s and better than anything in its class. 
It combines all of the new car-saving easy-care features 
of the big Che\Toiet with its own wonderful attributes of 
parkable size, four- or six-cylinder fuel economy and 
interiors that'd do justice to cars that cost twice as much 


with half the charm. Last year Chevy II appeared and 
captured the public’s fancy in no time at all . . . made a 
permanent place for itself with its sparkling performance 
and nickel-nursing economy. Yes sir, if you want maximum 
comfort and performance with minimum cash outlay 
and upkeep, you’re talking about the Chevy II. 



It’s Chevy Showtime '63! - See the Go Show at Your Chevrolet Showroom 



As dramatic to drive as it is to admire, the new Corvette 
Sting Ray is available in a coupe or traditional convertible. 
Both models feature a more torsionally rigid, light chassis, 
independent rear suspension, retractable headlights, and 
bigger self-adjusting brakes. Extra-cost options include 
knock-off aluminum wheels, Fuel Injection and a choice 


of Powerglide or a four-speed transmission. The new 
Corvette Sting Ray is America’s most advanced car, and 
it offers more genuine excitement per mile than any car of 
its kind. You may have to wait a while to get one, but it’ll 
be worth the wait. Believe us! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


GO NEW CORVETTE-nS EXCITING! 


A/EW CORVETTE STING RAY SPORT COUPE 



'63 CORVAIR MONZA SPYDER CONVERTIBLE 


GO G3 CORWIlR-irS EXCITING! 


Change it? Calm yourself, Corvair lover, nobody’s going 
to mess with a winner like this one! Improve it, yes; we 
added self-adjusting brakes for your greater safety and 
convenience, and the muffler is more fully aluminized for 
longer life and increased resistance to cor- 
rosion. The interiors have been refined a bit 
and there are some trim changes on the 
front and sides, but the rest of the car is pure 


untampered-with Corvair. It features all of the exciting 
over-the-road goodness that you’ve come to expect from 
Corvair and the optional-at-extra-cost Spyder equip- 
ment (150 horsepower) and genuine knock-off wire wheels 
move it a shade closer to a true sports ear, 
but that’s it. Oh yes, we changed the rings 
around the taillights so all those people you 
pass will know you’re driving a ’63. 


It's Chevy Showtime '63! - See the Go Show at Your Chevrolet Showroom 


I t is the pleasant custom of many Little 
Brown Jug fans at the Delaware (Ohio) 
County Fair to consume a prerace tail- 
gate lunch of fried chicken and, in addi- 
tion, to get lightly sauteed themselves, 
especially on chilly Jug days. Last Thurs- 
day was cold enough to de-kink every 
tail in the swine pavilion at the fair. But 
at least one knowing Jug man needed 
no artificial stimulants. In fact, as he 
warmed up his pacer, Lehigh Hanover, on 
Delaware’s half-mile saucer. Driver 
Stanley Dancer was merrily belting out 
the chorus of When the Saints Cu 
Marching In. 

Dancer's blithe manner seemed odd. 
Although he is a master driver and train- 
er and in Lehigh had lots of horse be- 
tween the shafts, he was supposed to be 
terribly afraid of Coffee Break, a swift, 
pony-sized bay driven by jockey-sized 
George Sholty. Every other rival in the 
field of 13 — the fastest ever, with 10 
horses already under the magic two- 
minute mark for a racing mile — was said 
to share this same worry. “'Coffee Break 
stands out," was the word around the 
Jug paddock. 

And so Stanley was neglected by a 
good many stable strollers (not to men- 
tion bettors) before the first Jug heat. 
The nose-patters mostly wanted to pat 
Coffee Break, the tough little colt who 
had paced the fastest harness racing mile 
of 1962 a few weeks before — 1:57, at 
Springfield, 111. 

Nq visitors, please 

But Coffee Break wasn't receiving 
visitors, Hidden in his stall by a blanket 
draped across the doorway, he stood 
with his left front leg in a rubber ice 
boot. He had bowed a tendon in the 
spring. Ice treatments and Sholty s pa- 
tient touch had kept him fit enough, 
despite his serious mishap, to win six of 
13 starts for the year. 

”1 can never tell how he’ll do until 1 
race him.” said Sholty, the smallest 
(5 feet 3, 1 10 pounds) driver alive and 
one of the best and most exciting. ‘“I 
hardly work him at all between races 
for fear he’ll go lame.” 

The Jug field was split into two elim- 
ination heats, with six horses in the first 
and seven in the second. The four lead- 
ing horses from the first and five from 
the second heat would return for a third 
mile. If no horse won two of the three 
heats, the three heat winners would race 
still another mile to determine the final 


HARNESS Rt^emo, / Kenneth Rudeen 


Three hot heats warm 
a co/d Jug day 

While spectators shivered, Lehigh Hanover overcame 
a bad break and beat the favorite to give Stanley 
Dancer his second straight Little Brown Jug victory 


victor in the most esteemed stake for 
3-year-old pacers. 

Dancer, who was up against the fa- 
vored Sholty in the first heat and also 
John Simpson with Thor Hanover (71- 
to-1 winner of The Messenger Stake), 
was the 5-to-2 second choice. Breaking 
with Lehigh from the No. 2 post, he 
coolly rolled along in fourth place for 
three quarters and then pulled outside, 
rounding the last turn behind a flying 
Coffee Break. Surprisingly, in a very 
short stretch, Lehigh trounced Sholty’s 
colt by no less than 1*4 lengths at the 
wire, and Coffee Break narrowly saved 
second place from Del Miller’s Meadow 
Buttles. The dazzling fractions were 
29L'., 59, 1:29^, the final quarter in 29. 
A brush from the outside post to the 
first quarter probably cooked Thor for 
the day. although he finished fourth. 

Lehigh’s near-record clocking was 
astonishing for so raw a day: hot, still 
weather is the best for extreme pacing 
speed. "In that fast a heat on a day like 
this," said Sholty, ‘“1 was tickled to death 
to finish where 1 did." 

"You know," said Stan Dancer impish- 
ly, "I think Lehigh had some pace left." 

Indeed he did. After the second elimi- 
nation went to Simpson’s other entry, 
Gamecock, in 1.0\H, Lehigh started the 
nine-horse third dash on the rail, with 
Gamecock, now driven by Joe O’Brien, 
in post 2. (Simpson, who certainly had 
no luck this day, again drew the outside 
spot with Thor,) A startled roar went up 
from the crowd of 39.000 as Gamecock 
broke stride in the very first turn. Lehigh 
was directly behind and, seemingly, in 


deep trouble. Taken by surprise, Dancer 
instinctively yanked Lehigh to the right 
— and found a hole. Because of his own 
gameness and Dancer's meticulous train- 
ing, Lehigh did not himself make a break. 
But he had lost many lengths to Coffee 
Break, the leader, and now Dancer proved 
just how brilliantly he had trained Le- 
high and what a fine driver he is by over- 
taking Sholty and Coffee Break near the 
wire, winning by a neck in 1 :59H. M ind 
you, Lehigh, an Adios colt who almost 
died after ripping his neck on a farm 
gate as a weanling, had already had 26 
races in 1962. Despite this rugged cam- 
paign he was fittest and best on Thursday. 

‘“This was a race with some glory to 
it," Dancer rightly said. Glory but little 
cash. Because of the 10-way money dis- 
tribution brought about by the elimina- 
tion heats, Lehigh earned a paltry 527,000 
of the 575,000 total purse. 

However, few horsemen wept for Stan- 
ley. He is the No. 1 menace to their own 
pocketbooks these days and growing 
more sinister all the time. Forget Lehigh 
for a moment. Consider what Stanley has 
for next year's Jug. Majestic Hanover was 
the top 2-year-old of the year before suf- 
fering a slight injury and will be formi- 
dable next season. James B. Hanover and 
Sly Yankee are also superb 2-year-olds. 
The Hambletonian? Stanley has Frosty 
Hanover who recently trotted power- 
fully in 2:05K. Dancer’s aged trotter Su 
Mac Lad is king of the free-for-allers. As 
for Henry T. Adios, with whom Stanley 
began a Jug double last year, he has won 
more than 5200,000 this year. Don't any- 
body weep for Stanley Dancer. end 
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Another big year in 
the Big Ten 

It has often been claimed, and statistics tend to prove it, that in 
college football the Western Conference is supreme. Returns from 
key games last week indicate the pattern will hold up again this fall 


"traditionally, the big college football 
* conferences of the country Hex their 
intcrscctional muscles in the early fall, 
before the teams get down to the rugged 
business of knocking heads at home. 
Traditionally, too, partisans of sectional 
football claim their own teams are, by 
and large, the nation’s best. Unless the 
partisans are from the Big Ten. they arc 
dead wrong. 

In the last 15 years Big Ten teams 
have won 133 games against foes from 
four other strong conferences while los- 
ing 59 and tying eight. The next best 
conference is the Southwest, with a 134- 
102-12 mark, followed by the South- 
eastern with 66-64-5. the Pacific Coast 
(AAWU plus Oregon and Oregon State) 
with 69-115-9 and, humbly, the Big 
Eight which, with a 54-116-11 record, 


might better be called the Big Two 
(Oklahoma and Missouri together have 
won 28 and lost 33) and the Little Six. 

Using another yardstick, the Big Ten 
has placed more players (89) in the de- 
manding ranks of the National Football 
League than any rival group. The 12- 
team Southeastern Conference was rep- 
resented in the NFL in 1961 by 82 play- 
ers. the Southwest by 59, the Pacific 
Coast by 49 and the Big Eight by only 
28, almost half of these Oklahomans 
and Missourians. 

Even last week’s game in Seattle, in 
which the Rig Ten's Purdue and the 
AAWU’s Washington huffed and puffed 
their way to a 7-7 lie. bolstered the 
Big Ten's position of authority. While 
Washington will probably prove to be 
the best football team on the Coast this 


fall. Purdue most likely will rank only 
third in its league behind Ohio State and 
Michigan State. 

A record Seattle crowd of 55,800 was 
ecstatic following the kickoff. Washing- 
ton moved 76 yards in 1 1 plays to score 
over a shocked Purdue line. But the 
seemingly invincible, purple-helinetcd 
Huskies suddenly began to look very 
much like squashed grapes. Penalties 
and two Washington fumbles at critical 
phases of the second quarter set up Pur- 
due’s only score. The second half pro- 
duced more of the same frustrating foot- 
ball. Washington outgained Purdue on 
offense but also outfuniblcd the Boiler- 
makers. The game ended indecisively, 
with Purdue running out the clock. 

In Austin, the University of Texas, 
pride of the Southwest Conference, was 
also outplayed by a West Coast team 
but not outscored. The Longhorns de- 
feated a surprisingly lively Oregon team 
25-1 3 after trailing6-3at the half and be- 
ing outgained 236 yards to 71 in the first 
30 minutes. Oregon had Hop-flipped its 
defense to meet the Texas flip-flop of- 
fense (in which the same guard, tackle 
and end line up on the wingback side) 
and might have built a more impressive 
lead hud it not been for some untimely 
fumbling. To the discomfort of most of 
the crowd in Austin's Memorial Stadi- 
um, Oregon Quarterback Bob Berry and 
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Halfback McJ Renfro, 190 pounds of 
sheer speed, had their team still on top 
early in the third period, 13- 3, when Tex- 
as Coach Darrell Royal became discour- 
aged with the listless, lethargic play of 
his first two lines and inserted the third- 
string line. That did it. Tearing the Or- 
egon defense to pieces with the first- 
string backfield of Jerry Cook, Ray 
Poage, Johnny Genung and sophomore 
Ernie Koy, the reserves ignited the Texas 
attack. In 16 minutes the Longhorns 
scored 22 points and won the game. 

Winning big is not exactly a South- 
eastern Conference habit, but that is 
what the league’s killer team, Louisiana 


State, did last week, against the South- 
west's Texas A&M at Baton Rouge, 
21-0. The two conferences arc so closely 
matched that the Tigers’ victory over the 
Aggies gave the Southeastern a slim 
54-53 margin in games with the South- 
west in the last 15 years. 

A brand-new coach, Charlie McClen- 
don, and a bright old star, Halfback Jer- 
ry Stovall, were the difference. McClen- 
don unleashed a powerful offensive team 
in his debut while still sticking to the 
solid, conservative football that has be- 
come LSU's trademark in the SEC. Sto- 
vall contributed a 58-yard kickoff return, 
a key interception, one touchdown and 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE AliOWEST 

THE TOP THREE! 1. OHIO STATE (O.O) 

3. MICHIGAN STATE (O-O) 3. PUROUE (O-O-l) 

For almost 58 minutes Syracuse pounded 
away at Oklahoma’s snapping-quick line- 
men. Elusive Halfbacks Bill Schoonover and 
Gus Giardi and Fullback Jim Nance got 
the Orangemen close enough for Tom Min- 
go to kick a 35-yard field goal in the second 
quarter, but fumbles spoiled three other op- 
portunities. Then, with 2:07 to go and Syra- 
cuse sitting gingerly on its 3-0 lead, the 
Sooners exploded from their 40-yard line. 
Third-siring Fullback Joe Don Looney, a 
swift 207-poiinder who shuttles in and out of 
colleges (Texas. TCU, Cameron Junior Col- 
lege) like an itinerant peddler, took a short 
pitch over the left side, slid away from four 
grasping Syracuse linemen, cut to his left 
and made it to the goal line. The score; Okla- 
homa 7, Syracuse 3. Quipped Coach Bud 
Wilkinson; “Maybe sometimes it’s better to 
be lucky than good.” As much as it hurt, 
Syracuse's Ben Schwart7walder had to agree. 

Kansas was less fortunate. Inside TCU's 
20-yard line so often that they were ready to 
claim squatter's rights, the Jayhawkers were 
turned back four times by the Frog linemen. 
The lifth time sophomore Cary Duff kicked 
a 26-yard field goal for a 3-0 lead. Then 
TCU Quarterback Sonny Gibbs, whose deep 
passing had been successfully curtailed by 
Kansas' corner defense men, got the Frogs 
hopping. They moved 60 yards to the 12- 
yard line, from where Gibbs passed to Tom 
Magoffin for the second-quarter touchdown 
that eventually won for TCU 6- 3. 

In the Big Ten, while Purdue played away, 
Northwestern and Indiana enjoyed days at 
home. The Wildcats uncovered sophomore 
Quarterback Tom Myers, a precise passer, 
to the perfect horror of South Carolina. 


Myers completed 20 of 24 passes to tie one 
of Otto Graham’s school records, lotted up 
275 yards and two touchdowns with his 
tosses and ran for a third score. North- 
western outscored the shellshocked Game- 
cocks 37-20. Indiana, happy to find a team 
at last which it could beat, was unable to 
contain itself. The overeager Hoosiers lost 
189 yards in penalties but still managed to 
beat Kansas State 21-0. 

In the Mid-America Conference, pow- 
erful Bowling Green took up where it left 
off last year, battering Marshall 48-6 in the 
opener. Ohio U. ran up a 31-0 score over 
Toledo and Miami of Ohio beat Quan- 
fico Marini-s 16-0. In Other games, Nc- 
bra.ska whompcd .South Dakota 53-0; 
Cincinnati shut out Daytnn 13-0; Arizona 
State struck for two long touchdowns In 
the la.sl quarter to defeat Wichita 21-10. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS (i-0) 
a. ARKANSAS (1-0) 3. TCU <1-0) 

All is as it should be in the suddenly ever- 
normal Southwest Conference. Texas, with 
a seemingly endless abundance of talent, is 
still the team to beat, Arkansas has enough 
quick, hard linemen and good backs to fight 
the Longhorns for the title, TCU is up to 
its old upsetting tricks and Texas .AAM 
will bear closer watching. 

Arkansas Coach Frank Broyles, who 
never seems to want for quarterbacks, hardly 
flinched when his star. Billy Moore, had the 
wind knocked out of him after getting the 
Porkers off to a 13-0 lead over Oktahumu 
State. He turned to sophomore Killy Gray, 
a sprightly little fellow with a whippet 
arm, who responded with passes for three 
more touchdowns as Arkansas won 34-7. 

Life proved considerably harder for Te.xas 


some fine punting to the night’s work of 
a team that is shoulder-pad-dccp in tal- 
ent. The game ended with Texas A&M 
on the Tigers’ 21-yard line, its deepest 
penetration of the evening. 

While LSU had an easier time than 
Purdue in upholding the league's na- 
tional status, Big Ten teams were win- 
ning decisively on other fronts, the Big 
Two won. but not easily, and the South- 
west added two victories to Texas’ one. 
If records prove anything, the Big Eight 
can expect another mediocre year, the 
Big Ten a very bright one and the rest 
of the conferences can argue — on even 
terms, of course. 



BACK OF THE WEEK: Oregon Slate's Terry 
Baker passed for 250 yards, ran for 65 more, 
and almost single-handedly beat Iowa State. 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Chuck Siemin- 
ski, aggressive, 255-pound Penn State tackle, 
waded through Navy’s line, harassed its backs. 

Tech and Baylor, who had the misfortune 
to run into out-of-staters. Tech’s nemesis 
was Pistol Pete Pedro, a 5-foot-8, 160- 
pound desperado out of Lynn, Mass-, play- 
ing for West Texas State. Before 41,000 in 
Lubbock, Pedro turned the Tech ends for 
157 yards and two touchdowns, passed fora 
third as West Texas upset the Red Raiders 
30-27. Baylor ran head on into lluusion's 
Joe Lopasky, a 190-pound sophomore half- 
back from Lehman, Pa., who tromped over 
the Bear linemen for three scores at dose 
range. The Cougars won 19-0. 

Arizona, which left the coziness of the 
now dead Border Conference for the newer 
and more muscular Western AC, had to fight 
for its life against Brii>iiani Young. It took a 
52-yard pass from Quarterback Jim Faulks 
to Ken Cook in the last quarter to win 27- 
21. New Mexico Slate, another Border ref- 
ugee, beat U. of Pacific 28-6. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. PENN STATE (l-o) 

2. ARMY {1-0) 3. SYRACUSE (0-1) 

While Coach Rip Engle's powerful Nittaiiy 
Lions were rolling over Navy 41-7 (see page 
2S) not all of Penn Slate’s rivals were about 
to roll over and play dead. Army, for one, 
was loo busy enjoying its renaissance under 
Coach Paul Dietzel, who took last year's 

conlinueil 
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undistinguished Cadets, regrouped and re- 
distributed them among his Regular, Go 
and Chinese Bandit units, added a few spar- 
kling sophomores for more zest in the at- 
tack and turned the works loose on \Vakc 
Forest. The outnianned Deacons didn't 
have a prayer. They were psyched by the 
noisy Cadet corps, which donned red coolie 
hats {thoughtfully provided by Dietzel) 
whenever the Bandits entered the gantc: 
Quarterbacks Joe Blackgrove. Art Lewis 
and Dick Eckert passed over tlicm for three 
touchdowns; and Halfbacks Paul Stanley 
and John Seymour, a wiggly sophomore, 
ran through and around them for three 
more. The score; Army 40, Wake Forest 14. 

There was some new' life in Boston Colk-sc 
too. But for a while Detroit Quarterback 
Jerry Gross almost put the Eagles to flight 
with his accurate passes. He completed eight 
of his first nine, then BC Coach Jim Miller, 
who coached at Detroit last year, made 
some knowledgeable adjustments in his sec- 
ondary defense. Things got tougher for 
Gross and easier for the Eagles. Quarterback 
Jack Concannon broke away for 58 yards, 
sophomore Halfback Bob Shann sprinted 
74 yards and soon BC had a 27-0 victory. 
N ilianovn. which meets Boston College this 
Saturday, was just as impressive beating 
V.Mi 24-0. Quarterback Richie Richman 
took turns at throwing and catching and 
did both well enough to confuse the Key- 
dets thoroughly. Three of his tosses went 
for touchdowns, two of his catches set up a 
35-yard field goal by Bill Barbaro. 

After a year of abstinence. Brown feast- 
ed on victory, beating Colgate 6- 2 on Den- 
nis Haiiflaire's 19-yard pass to End Bob 
Seipie in the last quarter. BufTnlo scored 
three touchdowns in the fourth period, the 
last one on Quarterback John Stoffa’s 18- 
yard pass to Tom Butler with 35 seconds to 
play, to overtake Boston U. 27 23. 

Massachusetts, with a 10-0 win over 
Maine, gained the lead in the Yankee Con- 
ference while Delaware wasted little time 
asserting itself in the Mid-Atlantic. The 
Blue Hens treated chief challenger Lehigh 
shamefully, making off with an easy 27-0 
victory. Bucknell, another contender, had 
to come from behind to catch Gettyshurg 
22-21. and Lafayette wore down Mulilenherg 
with a tough defense, winning 17-0. 

THE SOUTH 

2. LSU (1-0) 3. ALABAMA (1.0) 

One day last week. .Malmma's Bear Bryant 
bravely intoned. "Our only hope against 
(leorgia is to fight for our lives." The game 
was as ridiculous as the statement. Not only 
did Alabama win 35 0. Georgia never got 
closer to its goal than the 41-yard line. Bry- 
ant also introduced swarthy. i9-ycar-old 
sophomore Quarterback Joe Namath. Na- 
math. who yields to no man in his estimation 


of himself, passed 14 times, completed 10 
for 179 yards and three touchdowns and 
then sat down midway in the third quarter. 
Said Bryant ingenuously; "I don't know if 
we arc that good or if Georgia is that bad." 
Alabama is good. 

Bryant will find out how good when his 
team meets Georgia Tech in mid-Novem- 
ber. Tech dTdn’t have an easy opener, but 
Coach Bobby Dodd was pleased with his 
team's 26-9 victory over Clemson and es- 
pecially with Quarterback Billy Lothridge. 
With CIcmson leading 3-0, and Tech backed 
up to its six-yard line^Lolhridgc threw three 
touchdown passes in seven minutes and the 
Tigers were harmless tabby cats. 

LSU, as expected, won readily, but Mis- 
sissippi had to scratch hard for its victory. 
The Rebels were reduced to taking advantage 
of a wild fourth-down center pass and a fum- 
ble to beat .Memphis .State 21-7. Florida 
shrugged off three field goals by Mississippi 
State's Sammy Dantone and whipped the 
Bulldogs 19-9, with the South’s deepest and 
most dangerous halfbacks. Tulane's "new 
look" wasn't up to beating Stanford and 
the Green Wave lost 6-3; Kentucky played 
to a scoreless lie with Florida Slate. 

Maryland had more trouble with college 
football rules than with SMU. The Terps 
were penalized 106 yards and needed every 
bit of Quarterback Dick Shiner's individual 
brilliance to squeeze past the Mustangs 7-0. 
Shiner, who completed 16 of 25 passes for 
238 yards, scored on a four-yard run. North 
Carolina Slate upset North Carolina on 
a placement 7-6; Virginia bumbled at the 
start but recovered to beat William & Mar> 
19-7; Quarterback Jerry Yost led \\'cst N'ir- 
ginia past 5'anderbilt 26-0. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. WASHINGTON (O-O-l) 

2. use (1-0) a. UTAH (1-0) 

West Coast football enjoyed the kind of 
day Leland Stanford must have dreamed 
about. Perhaps as significant as Washing- 

SATURDAY’S 

Army over Syracuse. But Dictzcl's paSSCrs 
will have to be sharp, his linemen tenacious. 

Boston College over Villanova. A tOSS-Up, 
but the new Eagles arc hungrier. 

Tennessee over Auburn. The singic-wing 
Volunteers are just too quick for the Tigers. 
Georgia Tech over Florida. Thc GatorS arc 
hopeful, but Tech is solid and deep all over. 
Mississippi over Kentucky. What's left at 

Kentucky isn't enough to slop Ole Miss. 
Miami over Tcu. Miru's passing will keep 
thc Frogs jumping — and Miami winning. 
Oklahoma over Notre Dame. The Sooncrs 
arc on thc way back. The Irish aren't. 

Missouri over Minnesota. MizZOU haS tOO 

many backficid swiftics for thc Gophers. 


ton's 7-7 tic with Purdue was USC's unex- 
pected 14-7 throttling of Duke. The Trojan 
line, which was expected to be helpless 
against the Blue Devils' running game, held 
Duke to 55 yards. Quarterbacks Pete Beath- 
ard and Rill Nelsen did the rest. Beaihard 
passed four yards to Willie Brown for one 
touchdown and Nelsen floated a 51-yardcr 
to big Hal Bcdsolc for thc w inning score. 

Even California gave Missouri some fret- 
ful moments before succumbing 21-10. The 
Bears wrapped the Tigers in a "monster" 
defense and then taunted them with Randy 
Gold's passing to take a 10-0 lead. But in 
the second half Mizzou dispersed the "mon- 
ster" and sophomore Halfback Johnny Ro- 
land went to work. He bolted three yards up 
the middle for one touchdown, sprinted 58 
yards inside left end for another and snared 
a six-yard pass from Vince Tobin for a third. 

Up north. Oregon State and Iowa .Stale 
turned llieir backs on defense and concen- 
trated instead on their stars. Terry Baker 
and Dave Hoppmann. The result was a barn- 
burner that had 30,000 screaming before 
Oregon Stale won 39-35. If Hoppmann was 
fabulous. Baker was fantastic. He ran and 
passed for six touchdowns, including the 
winning 43-yard pitch to F.nd Jerry Neil 
with 29 seconds to play. Washington .State 
found some swift runners to go with its pass- 
ing game, trounced San .lose State 49-8. 

The new Western AC was hardly under- 
way before one of its favorites fell with a 
loud thud. Wyoming, no match for New 
Mexico’s fleet Bobby Santiago, lost 25-21. 
Meanw'hilc Utah outslicked Colorado with 
end sweeps and trap plays and beat the 
BiifTs 37-21. Utah Slate, left behind when 
the Western AC was formed, had a picnic at 
Idaho. Halfback Bill Callahan picked a 
fumble out of the air and ran it back 68 
yards. Quarterback Jim Turner snared an- 
other one for a 100-yard runback and the 
Aggies won 45-7. .\ir Force formally opened 
its new S3. 5 million stadium by routing 
Colorado Stale 34-0. 

TOUGH ONES 

Utah over Oregon. Better— and more — 
passing will win for thc Utes. 
use over SMU. Tlic Trojans are maturing 
fast, too fast for the hobbled Mustangs. 


OTHER GAMES 

CLEMSON OVER N. CAROLINA STATE 

MARYLAND OVER WAKE FOREST 
MICHIGAN OVER NEBRASKA 
MICHIGAN STATE OVER STANFORD 
NEW MEXICO OVER ARIZONA 
PENN STATE OVER AIR FORCE 
PITT OVER BAYLOR 
PRINCETON OVER RUTGERS 
WYOMING OVER WASHINGTON STATE 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

13 RIGHT, S WRONG, 2 TIES 
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Tlae one lotion that’s cool, exciting 

— hrisk as an ocean breeze! 

The one-and-oniy Old Spice exhilarates... gives you that great-to-bc- 
alive feeling. .. refreshes after every shave. ..adds to your assurance... 
and wins feminine approval every time. Old Spice After Shave Lotion. 

1.25 and 2.00 plus tax. 




lice 


-the shave lotion men recommend to other men! 






'ERTIBLE, SPORTS ROADSTER, 




Tliis is Tliunderbird for 1963: unique in all die world! 


This is a bold thrust into tomorrow. 

This is Thunderbird for 1963, in four brilliant new 
models. They are equally at home running with the wind 
or standing before an elegant, colonnaded mansion. 

Their refinements make 'I'hunderbird yours, /ifrionaliy, 
as no other car can be. Not even earlier Thunderl)irds. 
Choose, if you desire, a rich new walnut-liUc paneling. 

It b illustrated at right. 

Let Thunderbird welcome you with the gallant wave 
of its Swing-Away steering wheel. Settle ca.sily in its 


deep-foam contour seats. Ride serenely in a world where 
the only echo is this car's almost intuitive response. 

And whether your Thunderbird is the sophisticated 
Landau or a .sparkling hardtop, convertible or Sports 
Roadster, read these surprising facts carefully: 
Thunderbird costs less than any other true lu.xury car. 
And year after >’ear, its traditionally high resale value 
protects your investment. Start living in the Thunder- 
bird tradition. Discass it with a Ford dealer. You’ll 
find it a proud tradition. A most firactical one a.s well. 
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How 


Sears 


developed 


a better shotgun - 
thanks to Ted Williams 


Ted Williams, new sporting goods con- 
sultant for Sears. Roebuck and Co., field- 
tested a new model 20-gaiigc shotgun. 
Here's what he said about it: “This gun 
is a real beauty. Perfect weight and bal- 
ance. But let’s face it- the gun needs more 
punch.” Read what happened next. 

“When I'm in a duck blind or in the field. T 
want a shotgun that can bring down game— 
and kee p it down! 

“This shotgun is nice and light. Feels great. 
But for big ducks or pheasants, it needs more 
firepower. Chaniber it to take bigger shells and 
you’ll have a 20 -gauge shotgun with the killing 
power of a 12 -gauge.” 

Ted’s advice made sense. Engineers rede- 
signed the chamber to fire both the standard 
2 Vi-inch shells and the heavier 3 -inch mag- 
nums. W’ith this added firepower, it's ideal for 
shotgun hunting, and for trap and skeet. 

Ted Williams is a perfectionist. 1 lis name on 
a piece of Sears merchandise means it's the best 
value you can get for )'our money. 

A free color film, “Duck Hunting with Ted 
Williams,” is available to organizations. Order 



This Ted ^\^lliams sliotgiin is available only at 
Sears. We do not know of any gun with these 
features at any wlicrc near our price of $94,50. 




PRO FOOTBALL/ Tex Maule 


No rocking 
chair for 
Frank Gifford 

Age need not be a prime factor in 
slowing down a pro football player. 
Frank Gifford (right) and his Giant 
teammates are out to prove that the 
right mental attitude offsets the years 



"The New York Giants are an old foot- 
' ball team if you measure age by 
years. If you measure age by the impon- 
derables that separate champions from 
near champions in the National Football 
League, they are still relatively young. 
Allie Sherman, 39, the head coach of 
the Giants, is young by whatever system 
you care to measure age: when he took 
over the head coaching job for the Gi- 
ants two years ago, his friends congrat- 
ulated or commiserated with him. 

“Some of them said, ‘Gee, Allie, you 
got a real break. Now you can show 
what you can do,’ ” Sherman said the 
other day. “Some others said, ‘It’s a 
shame, Allie. You’re taking over a club 
that’s beginning to fall apart from old 
age.’ ” 

Sherman, meticulous and analytical, 
debated with himself for a long time be- 
fore accepting the head coaching job 
with the Giants. He knew belter than 
most people that many of the Giants 
were, indeed, growing old. He solved 
his problem by taking the films of Giant 
games for the three previous years and 
studying them. 

“1 got a long-range look at the think- 
ing of the other coaches in the league,” 
he said. “They begin to establish patterns 


and change their blocking assignments, 
and you can pick that up over three 
years. And I could check what 1 thought 
was the real problem. The Giants were 
supposed to be growing old. I could eval- 
uate the performance of the old players 
over a stretch of three years. I could see 
how much they had slipped, if they had 
slipped at all. I could decide which old 
players to keep and which old players 
had to be replaced. You can’t replace 
players wholesale, you know. You have 
to do it gradually.” 

As a result of his careful analysis, 
Sherman, wisely enough, kept most of 
the old Giants. They are still playing on 
the team — the Robustellis, Griers, Gif- 
fords and Modzelewskis — and they still 
make the Giants one of the most re- 
spected teams in football, 

Typical of these Giants is Frank Gif- 
ford. a 32-year-old halfback returning to 
football after a year’s layoff occasioned 
by a crushing tackle by another of the 
old men of pro football: the Philadelphia 
Eagles’ 37-year-old linebacker and center. 
Chuck Bednarik. Bednarik's violent, 
blind side tackle left Frank lying still 
and almost dead on the cold ground of 
Yankee Stadium. 

Dr. Francis Sweeney, who has been 


the team doctor for the Giants almost 
since the inception of the dub. gave 
Gilford the go-ahead. “He had a deep 
concussion,” Dr. Sweeney says. “The 
brain is like a mass of jelly inside three 
coverings, all of this suspended in the 
skull like a player’s head is suspended 
inside a helmet. There’s the subdura, the 
dura and the meninges. A severe shock 
may start a hemorrhage which can seep 
down into the lower parts of the brain 
and affect motor areas and be very seri- 
ous. This is what Frank had. But once 
that heals, it’s completely healed and 
doesn’t have a carryover effect.” 

Gifford, of course, qualifies as one of 
the “aging” Giants. This season he is 
playing a new position at flanker back 
and, so far, he is not playing it quite as 
well as he played his old position. He 
used to be the right halfback for the 
club, carrying the ball into the ruck of 
the defense, off tackle or over the center. 
Now he's stationed wide to the side, 
away from the traffic. 

“I’m as fast as I ever was,” he said the 
other day. “I’ve got better reflexes. But 
I’m playing a new position on the oppo- 
site side of the line from where I played 
before and it takes time to get used to it. 
Old habit holds me and running the 

continueii 
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Your top men can 
make more money! 


Think what it could mean to profits 
if your top men could always be 
where their decisions are needed. 
Beechcrafts pay their way for thou- 
sands of companies by multiplying 
the key decisions top men can make. 

A Beechcraft streamlines manage- 
ment, turns go-do-it men into fast- 
moving modern executives. Decisions 
are made on the basis of on-the-spot 
appraisals, not secondhand opinions. 

Get free facts now. Write today for: 
Q Actual Case Histories of companies 
flying Beechcrafts. 

Q "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Detailed cost breakdowns. 
□ Facts about actual travel studies. 
Qj Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 
Q New illustrated folders on the 
business-designed Beechcrafts. 

Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kan., U.S.A. 



Seech "Imeginuily" helped to put the 
F-101, McDonnell Voodoo fighter, into the 
Notion's orsenol. This long-ronge inter- 
ceptor hos Beech-mode nose, windshield, 
canopy, external tanks, rudderondstobila- 
tor. Another exomple of Beech copobllities. 
Weapon Sy stem s Ma no ger*: Write, wire 
or phone Contract Administrotion, Beech 
Aerospoce Division, Wichita I, Kansas. 


PRO FOOTBALL contimird 

opposite way to catch passes makes it 
uncomfortable, so I drop more than I 
used to. But I want to play as much as I 
ever did, and that is really the big thing.” 

GifTord returned to football because 
he wanted to play. 

‘i made a lot of money in the year I 
stayed out,” he said. *‘1 didn’t stay out 
because of the head injury, i had personal 
reasons 1 don't want to go into. But 1 
missed pro football. I don’t know any 
kind of business you can go into where 
you can get as much excitement once a 
week as you can get playing pro ball. 
Nothing you can care about as much. If 
you arc lucky enough to be able to do 
this for a living, 1 think you should do 
it as long as you can.” 

The desire is the limiting factor in 
the age of a player, according to Dr. 
Sweeney. 

"Most players go over the hill all at 
once,” he says. "One year they are great, 
the next year they arc finished. Physi- 
cally, there isn’t much’difference; men- 
tally, there's a tremendous difference. 
They no longer really want to make the 
sacrifices a pro player has to make to 
keep going. Actually, as far as injuries 
are concerned, the old player recovers 
more quickly than a young one. The 
knee was not built to play football on 
and it gets hurt the most. But the first 
knee injury is the worst. After that, the 
old player, whose knee ligaments are 
stretched to begin with and can be 
stretched more without taking long to 
return to normal, recovers faster. A 
rookie with a hurt knee may be out for 
three weeks. Y. A. Tittle, with ligaments 
stretched against Cleveland last week, is 
playing against the Eagles this week." 

Gifford says the same thing in differ- 
ent words. 

"When it’s a drag, quit,” he says. "I 
remember a ballplayer 1 don’t want to 
name, but he got mentally tired. He 
could do everything physically he could 
ever do. But he didn’t want to spend the 
time and mental effort it takes to play 
this game. To study the halfbacks who 
will cover you, learn every play perfect- 
ly. key yourself up. Thai’s tougher than 
the physical conditioning. That makes 
more guys quit than losing a step. You 
get smart, you can pick up the step by 
thinking. The lime when you have lost 
too much physically to pick up mentally 
comes later in your career. The Nomel- 
linis in the league are 38 and still great 
because they want to play hard.” 
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Sam Huff, a young Giant and one of 
the most compelcnl middle linebackers 
in pro football, has the best position on 
the field for evaluating how much age 
has withered the Giant defensive line, 
now considered the vulnerable part of 
the Giant defense. 

"I've been playing behind these guys 
six years.” says Huff, a notably frank 
man. "When 1 came up they did the same 
things they do now. They do them just 
as fast and just as good, and if they 
didn’t my job would be twice as lough. 
So some sportswrilcr says they're get- 
ting old and everybody else picks it up 
and it’s not true. Believe me. I know.” 

Young Giants 

"Economics is part of it,” says Sher- 
man, softly. "A boy who plays well on 
the Giant club for several years is given 
the opportunity to make good money 
in the off season and eventually it is not 
worthwhile to him to take the Sunday 
beating for the money we can pay him. 
Physically, he's as strong as ever. Men- 
tally, he has reservations. Why shouldn’t 
he? Very likely he has a wife and children 
to think of. That's one of the many fac- 
tors you must take into consideration in 
evaluating a ballplayer. It is not easy.” 
Sherman's evaluation of the old Giants 
was rather conclusively validated in the 
first two games of this season. The 
Giants lost to the Cleveland Browms, 
but looked the equal of the Cleveland 
team in doing so. 

Then, last week, in the most grueling 
possible test of a defensive team, they 
whipped the Philadelphia Eagles 29-13. 
In this game Sonny Jurgensen threw 57 
passes. He completed 33 and the Eagles 
ran the ball less than a dozen times; this 
is the kind of a game that tries the souls 
and bodies of defensive linemen, since 
they must come in after the passer play 
after play. Physically, defending against 
the run requires much less effort. 

But at the end of the game elderly 
Andy Robustelli, running as young as 
you could want, chased Jurgensen far 
back and dumped him for a key loss, 
then old Roscy Grier moved in and 
blocked a field-goal attempt, which aging 
Jim Patton picked out of the air, car- 
ried awhile, then lateraled to middle- 
aged Dick Lynch, who ran 60 yards to 
score. 

And, of course, bald Y. A. Tittle en- 
gineered the Giant oflense all the way. 
His ligaments certainly had snapped 
back into place. All in all, football youth 
had its day. enb 


Kick up your heels ! 

A Dial bath makes you feel chipper all day, by golly. 

It figures. Nothing else has AT-7, so nothing else takes care of bacteria 
(the cause of perspiration odor, you know) like Dial soap. 

Like they say, people who like people like Dial. You too? 



r Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


{don't you wish everybody dull) 



MOTOR SPORTS/ Kenneth Rudeen 


A Detroit challenge 
to the best from Europe 

The new 1963 Corvette is a Grand Touring car in every 
sense of the word and a road racer that will acquit itself 
well in any fast company, including the swift Ferraris 


long an interested outsider but sel- 
" dom a joiner, Detroit last week 
moved into the mainsireant of interna- 
tional sports car manufacture with the 
introduction of the spectacular new 
Grand Touring car illustrated on these 
pages. It is the 1963 Chevrolet Cor- 
vette, and its design and swift per- 
formance are such that it deserves to 
be ranked at once in the same league 
as the very best of the European Grand 
Touring cars— Britain’s Aston Martin 
and Jaguar XK-E, Germany’s Mercedes 
300 SL and Italy’s touring Ferraris and 
Maseratis. 

As a Grand Touring car should, the 
Corvette provides fast, surefooted, lux- 
urious travel for two. In addition, it 
promises to be an exceptional road- 
racing car. While admitting that it is im- 
prudent to make flat predictions about 
racing, Chevrolet Engineer Zora Arkus- 
Duntov, the man responsible for the 
Corvette’s planners, says he will be sur- 


prised if the car does not defeat all rival 
GT machines except racers thinly dis- 
guised as GTs. 

Until now the Corvette has been a 
development of the original, rather non- 
descript auto that began life as a General 
Motors show car in 1953. It was at first 
neither brisk nor nimble. Then Chevy 
began to pump sports car life into it. 
These infusions may be traced to Dun- 
tov, a former racing driver, who alone 
among thousands of industry engineers 
represents a direct link with the Euro- 
pean road-racing tradition. 

In his own words, Duntov ‘'muscled 
into” the Corvette project and preached 
performance. He was warmly encour- 
aged by Chevy boss Ed Cole. The ser- 
mon took, and the result is public rec- 
ord. By 1957 the Corvette was chasing 
from American circuits the then current 
Jaguar production-racing cars. Soon it 
was outpacing the gull-wing Mercedes 
300 SL. The 1962 model from time to 




time defeated the race-bred $12,950 Fer- 
rari 250-GT Berlinetta. 

Now here is the first Corvette to be 
conceived and executed as a GT sports 
car, and an uncommon value it is, con- 
sidering its performance. The most ex- 
pensive model will probably sell for less 
than $6,000. It has a new all-independent 
suspension system, the secret of its ad- 
mirable handling qualities. A 327-cubic- 
inch V-8 provides the necessary power, 
and new low-drag, fiber-glass coachwork 
permits the car to slip through the air 
more cleanly than its blocky forebears. 

While independent front suspension is 
universal, independent rear-wheel ar- 
rangements are rare in America; besides 
the Corvette, only the Tempest and the 
Corvair have them. The reasons for the 
independent layout are several. At any 
road speed, engine torque — the twist- 
ing movement transmitted via the pro- 
peller shaft — tends to lift one rear wheel 
and depress the other. Ride stability 
and acceleration potential are thereby 
impaired. With the dilTcrential housing 
bolted rigidly to the frame, as on the 
new Corvette, that penalty is nullified. 
Moreover, when there is independent 
suspension, road shocks taken by one 
wheel are not sent along to its opposite 
number. If the suspension geometry is 
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NEW SPORT COUPE lias shoftcr wheelbase than the 1962 model, 
lower silhouette, doors extending into roof to facilitate entry and 
power lights (in fendc.s) that lift to position at touch of button. 


correct, a better ride and greater cor- 
nering power result. The Corvette sys- 
tem, finally, reduces the amount of weight 
not supported by the springs. The less 
such weight, the less bouncing up and 
down there is from road jolts. 

Duntov has designed into the Corvette 
a novel three-link rear suspension closely 
following the one on his experimental 
single-seater, the CERV-1 (SI, Jan. 23, 
1961), but using a transverse leaf spring 
rather than a pair of coils to save pre- 
cious space. At each rear wheel the axle 
half shaft serves as one of the three sus- 
pension links and, with a lower link, 
controls vertical wheel movement; a 
trailing arm link transmits driving and 
braking forces to the frame. The spring 
is merely for cushioning and has no 
effect on wheel attitudes. Placing 52% 
of the weight on the rear wheels — 
unusual in a front-engined car — contrib- 
utes to the car's superior handling and 
braking qualities. 

As for power, customers will have 
four options, ranging from 250 hp for 
the basic carbureted V-8 to 360 for the 
most powerful fucl-injection model — 
the one that will propel racing Cor- 
vettes. The same alternatives were of- 
fered in 1962, but now the fucl-injcclion 
engine has been improved. Chances are 


that the nonracing citizen who chooses 
the 360 can expect a top speed of 140 
mph. Heaven knows where he'll be able 
to use that kind of speed lawfully, but 
his acceleration possibilities and passing 
power will be sensational. Duntov says 
he has himself achieved 160 mph with 
optimum gear ratios and plenty of test 
track. There is an extra-heavy-duty Cor- 
vette (a euphemism for competition- 
ready) that needs only a roll bar to be 
a racer. Three- and four-speed hand- 
shift gearboxes are available in all en- 
gine ranges; automatic transmission is 
offered only for the least powerful two. 

Coachwork choices include a new ar- 
resting fastback model with a huge di- 
vided rear window. The customary soft- 
top and removable hardtop alternatives 
are also available. Doors on the fastback 
are cut up into the roof to permit easy 
passenger entry, and headlights are in- 
verted, in normal use, for aerodynamic 
efficiency. The flick of a switch turns 
them outward for nighttime use. The 
now familiar console separates two very 
comfortable bucket seats, and among 
the gauges on the driver’s hooded in- 
strument panel are a 1 60-mph speedome- 
ter and a tachometer. 

The new Corvette resembles a widely 
traveled CM experimental styling car 


called the Sting Ray (lhat also is the 
name of the 1963 Corvette). But few 
who saw the first Sting Ray knew that the 
experimental body enclosed a famous 
Chevy racing chassis. It was none other 
than the Corvette SS practice car, the 
■’mule," with which Juan Manuel Fangio, 
world champion driver, briefly lifted 
American hearts one hot, sunny day in 
1957 by speeding to a new lap record 
at Sebring, Fla. Soon afterward Detroit 
abandoned overt racing; the SS was 
shelved and with it, conceivably, a vic- 
tory that year in the biggest sports car 
race of them all, the Le Mans 24 Hours, 
for which Chevy would have been ready. 

( Although Ford and Chrysler have with- 
drawn from the industry’s nonracing 
pact, General Motors at this moment 
still adheres to it.) 

For 2ora Duntov, who designed the 
SS, the retirement of the car must have 
been intensely galling — but he is a philo- 
sophic man, and soon he was likening 
himself to a roly-poly that always 
bounces upright no matter how often it 
is toppled over. He is up again with a 
high-performance car. 

Of Russian stock, Duntov was born 
in Belgium in 1909 and raised in Russia. 
At 17 he was taken to Berlin, where he 
was grounded in mechanical engineering 

conlimieti 
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JACKET: 65« "DACRON'’* POLYESTER, 35?» COTTON. LINING: 10055 "ORLON"* ACRYLIC. *DU FONT'S 
REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. DU PONT MAKES FIBERS, DOES NOT MAKE FABRICS OR CLOTHES. 


GREAT FOR ACTION: RUGGED, WRINKLE-FREE, 
WASH-AND-WEAR "DACRONg AND COTTON 

Jackets of 65^ "Dacron"* polyester, 35 % cotton thrive on 
outdoor life, repeated washings. And stay neat through it 
allj Shown: "Polaris" in olive, charcoal or tan with pile 
lining of "Orion"* acrylic. Sizes 6-12 about $25, 14.-20 
about $30. At fine stores. For nearest store, write Zero 
King, Park Square, St. Paul, Minn. Tailored by ZERO KING 


at Charlottenburg's Institute. (MIT is 
our Charlotlenburg.) He worked as an 
engineering designer in Germany. Bel- 
gium and France and for recreation went 
road racing. Two heavy prewar crashes 
damaged his back, and for several years 
he was never without pain. 

As Hitler’s war swept Europe, Dun- 
lov made his way to the U.S. He re- 
turned later to race four times at Le 
Mans. His first Le Mans, in 1952. reward- 
ed him with a spectacular accident. Bar- 
reling along in a British Allard on the 
Miilsanne straight toward the sharp 
right-hand turn at its end. he discovered 
that he had no brakes. '“For a second,” 
he says, “I thought it was only a night- 
mare; 1 would wake up and find that 
everything w'as O.K." It w-as no night- 
mare. Duntov recalled that the car burst 
through the track's perimeter fence and 
rolled a mile right into the town of 
Mulsannc before coming to rest. The 
accident did not shake his nerve a whit. 
In succeeding years he twice won the 
l,I00-cc. class at Le Mans in German 
Porsches— no small feat, 

While test-driving a Corvette in 1955, 
Duntov rcinjured his much abused back 
— broke it, in fact. Although three ver- 
tebrae are now fused together, the old 
pain is gone, and Duntov. a silver-haired 
52 today, is a marvel of energy and good 
humor. 

Needless to say, Chevy is fortunate to 
have a creative engineer who is also his 
own test pilot; the world counts few of 
that breed. And it is obvious that Dun- 
tov’s racing experience has given him a 
profound distaste for cars that handle 
badly. It is his own neck — or more 
precisely, back — that he risks when he 
test-drives. 

Two weeks ago. Duntov pitched one 
of the 1963s into a full-blooded, four- 
wheel racing drift on a sweeping prov- 
ing-ground bend, at something over 
100 mph, and went on to perform other 
agile maneuvers. Taking the wheel my- 
self, 1 was delighted by the car’s sudden 
acceleration, riding-on-rails stability 
on the straights and astonishing Iccch- 
likc adhesion not only in smoothly paved 
turns but also on broken-up asphalt. 

"Some drivers," Duntov says, “have 
had a habit of slamming the Corvette 
into turns. With the new cai', slamming 
will go out. It will be more forgiving 
than ever to those who mtikc mistakes, 
but the brutal driving wc have seen w'ill 
no longer be necessary.” end 
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bridge/ Charles Goren 



1 


Palmer vs. Nicklaus — at slam 


I t is well known that Arnold Palmer is a bold and inci- 
sive golfer, but it wasn't until a recent Saturday night at 
Akron, Ohio that 1 found out he plays bridge the way he 
plays golf. 1 was in Akron to watch the World Series of Golf. 
It was nearly 12 p.m. on the night preceding the final 18 
holes when 1 was routed out of bed by a telephone call. It 
was my friend. Forest Evashevski, the athletic director at the 
University of Iowa. "I've got a couple of golfers here who 
want to play bridge," he said. '’We need a fourth.” Minutes 
later 1 found myself seated at a bridge table with Palmer and 
Jack Nicklaus, involved in a heated game that looked like 
it was going to last until tee-off time Sunday. It was about 
1:30 a.m. when 1 finally inquired; "Don’t you guys have to 
play for 550,000 today?" That broke up the show, but not 
before Arnie had bid and played the following hand; 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 



(Palmer) (Nicklaus) 

PASS PASS 

34> PASS 

44 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead; king of hearts 


(Goren) 

a N.T. 
3 N.T. 


(Eya.aieyski) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


1 am well acquainted with Evashevski’s play, as we have 
been partners many times, and 1 found out as this evening 
progressed that both Nicklaus and Palmer have some flair 
for the game, too. With a little more experience, Palmer 
could be quite good. Nicklaus is only 22, which is reason 
enough to be better on the golf course than at the bridge 
table. This was one of the earliest hands we played, so 1 
didn’t know if Palmer’s three-club response was a Stayman 
call for the majors. Since I don’t usually like responding in 
a suit headed by less than the queen, three no trump was my 
natural rebid, regardless of Arnie's intent. 

Palmer overrode my greater familiarity with the course 
and took me out to four clubs. Considering our holdings 
in hearts, this move had some merit. I now had high hopes 
that Palmer held at least a six-card suit, so instead of play- 
ing safe with a bid of five, I decided to risk a slam and let 
Arnie really display his talents. What followed was an ex- 
ercise of ability, nerve and just plain brass in a situation 
where nothing else would have sufficed. 

Palmer trumped the heart lead and cashed the ace-king of 
diamonds. The fall of the queen was the first good break, 
yet it posed a problem. It would be risky to continue dia- 
monds without drawing trumps, but if all the trumps were 
drawn Arnie would have no place to put his diamond loser. 
So, after drawing two rounds of trumps with dummy's ace- 
king, Palmer led to his diamond jack. Nicklaus couldn’t 
ruff, so one obstacle had been successfully negotiated. More 
luck was now needed. 

After ruffing his fourth diamond. Palmer could not afford 
to come back to his hand by trumping a heart before he had 
tried to establish a spade trick, so he had to play for a spade 
split. He cashed dummy's ace-king and led a third spade. 
The queen and jack fell together. Then, after ruffing the 
heart return, Arnie had his high trump with which to draw 
East’s jack and a good spade with which to chalk up the 
little slam. 

"Pretty lucky lie,” he admitted afterwards. "1 hope 1 get 
a few like that tomorrow.” But by then it was already to- 
morrow. And, as just about everybody knows, he didn’t. 
That game went to Nicklaus. 

EXTRA TRICK 

It doesn’t hurt to occasionally be a bridge-playing Palmer 
and ignore the risks. If it accomplishes nothing else, it may 
lure your opponents into doubling many of your more con- 
servative bids in the future. end 
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SPORTING LOOK/ Jo Ahern ZiH 


California 
is covering 
the bikini 


Next season's swim wear will reflect the 
new modesty of the St. Tropez set and the 
sleekness of the scuba divers of California 

each year at this time, before the sand is Aiirly 
^ shaken from the summer’s beach towels, the 
swimsuit makers in California, having assessed 
the trends and temperament of the times, present 
swiinsuits for the year to come, It is now clear that 
American women, who buy more than 14 million 
swimsuits annually, are going to get more cover- 
age for their dollar. While the bikini is still the 
acknowledged uniform for the hip (but not hippy) 
teen-ager, most of California's award-winning de- 
signers — among them Rudi Gcrnreich, Elisabeth 
Stewart Beck, Margit Fellcgi and Rose .Marie Reid 
— are concentrating on a covering suit that fils 
loosely but is not form-concealing. Capping this 
trend is Gus Tasscll's first special collection for 
Catalina. Tassell has designed a group of suits that 
are miniature versions of the beach dresses to 
be worn over them. Cole of California also cov- 
ers up [next pciffe), but differently. The suits 
on these three pages will be available this winter. 


Bhtixetl-iop iiiailloi (above left. S24) hy Ruse Marie Reid 
is of Ughrweighr nylon Helanca and has a natural, or nu- 
inner-hra, cuiiMriiction. The tunic of knitted Cresliiii (left, 
S26) by Elisabeth Stewart has separate, elastlcized trunks. 


The covered look from St. Trope: is borrowed by Rase Ma- 
rie Reid Juniors for a three-piece omfit (riglil, about $34 ) in 
wool knit: pullover, trunks and a bare midriff top with typi- 
cal St. Tropanchor emblem. Viny! kerchief is from Catalina. 







Phoiogrophj by Christa 


A sifir that looks as if it were already wet is Cole of California's front-zipped scuba-inspired 
maillot {$26). It is made of a ligliiweiglii double-knit nylon that has a high-sheen finish and 
is extremely supple and cool on the body. The black vinyl beach beret is from Bill Hawes. 
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roDAK MEniMA REFLEX Mi CAMERA 

Precision, ease of use— and versatility 
to master every situation 


The man who makes his living with 
a camera demands precision. So docs 
the discerning amateur who takes 
his picture-making scriou.sly. And 
Ijotli find their needs answered in the 
Kodak Rktin’a Reflex III Camera. 

One look tells you: here's true 
quality. And one short tryout proves 
to you : here's superb ease of handling, 
plus versatility to meet any need. No 
wonder the Retina Rehex III is ac- 
claimed world-wide as one of the few 
great 3.5mm cameras. 

Consider the viewfmding. A full- 
area ground glass lots you compose 
life-size and right side up. A coupled 
Prices subject to change ivilhout notice. 


rangefinder pinpoints focus in dim 
light — and there’s no parallax error 
with any lens at any distance. 

Consider exposure. Center an clcc- 
tric-eye needle between brackets — 
and you’re set for correct exposure, 
at all speeds, without taking the 
camera from your eye. 

Consider action. Shutter settings 
go up to a motion-freezing 1/500 
second. I'ilm advances with a thumb- 
flick — again without taking the cam- 
era from your eye. 

Consider long-term value. The 
Kodak Retina Reflex III Camera is 
a true investment. Year after year, it 


can grow with your photographic 
interests and other hobbies. The spe- 
cially designed lenses and other aids 
embrace almost any kind of subject 
or .situation. Here is one camera you 
won’t outgrow ! 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Kodak Retina Reflex 111 Cam- 
era. The “EK’' in the serial number 
is proof of legal import Ijy Kodak, 
duty-paid and certified. Camera with 
//2.8 lens . . . less than S230; with 
extra-speed //1 .9, pictured on cam- 
era above . . . less than S265. 

YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON THE NA.ME KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

ENJOY WALT OISNtY'S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS. NBC TV 



THE 

CLIMB 

UP 

TO 

HELL 

by JACK OLSEN 


In the annals of mountaineering the north wall of the Eiger — 
the Ogre of the Bernese Alps — has a special and sinister place. 
Dozens of assaults have been made on the mile-high cliff of 
rotten rock and ice, and at least 25 men have died in these 
attempts. In 1957 two Italians and two Germans tried it. Their 
tragic adventure produced an aftermath of mystery, suspicion 
and international bad feeling that still persists. Jack Olsen, a 
Sports Illustrated senior editor, has brought to life this most 
bizarre episode in climbing history in a new bestseller, "The 
Climb Up to Hell" (Harper & Row, $4.95). The first of three 
installments from the book appears on the following pages. 

Two routes up the Eiger north wall are shown opposite. The broken line Is the so-called 
direct route that led to many early tragedies; the solid line is the one followed by all suc- 
cessful, and some defeated, climbers. Landmarks indicated are: (1) tunnel entrance to Jung- 
frau railway, (2) Hinterstoisser Traverse, (3) first ice field, (4.) second ice field. (5) Traverse 
of the Gods. (6) The Spider, (7) exit cracks, (8) summit ice field, (9) summit of the Eiger. 

Copy'shi O I962 bv John £a*vard O’snn 
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UP TO HELL 


PART I: Encounter on the Wall 


Fritz von Almen, 39 years old. serious 
of mien, conservative of dress, walked 
onto a tiny porch of his family's hotel, 
6,700 feet up in the Swiss Alps, and sat 
in front of a swivel-mounted pair of 
binoculars aimed at a towering moun- 
tain wall across the meadows. It was late 
on Sunday morning. August 4. 1 957, and 
for the second day in a row the weather 
favored Von Almcn's hobby of Alp 
watching. The midsummer sun beat 
down and encouraged him: he knew that 



A'h ordinary climber. Claudio Coni irt/.? lucky 
and atronfi and won ohsvued by the Eiger. 


hot days made the chamois wander over 
to the base of the cliff to bask in the 
cooler stream of air pouring continually 
downward nature's air conditioning. 

Von .Almen fell optimistic as he swept 
the twin-barreled 72-power Zeiss tele- 
scope across the rock litter at the base of 
the wall, then slowly worked his field of 
vision upward across gulch and crevasse, 
pillar and snowficld. A few hundred 
yards up, silhouetted against a patch 
of dirtying snow, three fine chamois 
popped into sight. Von Almen watched 
the nimble antelopes for a few minutes, 
savoring the quiet satisfaction that comes 


also to bird watchers and eclipse observ- 
ers. Now. pleased by this good omen for 
the day, he stepped back into the hotel 
and to the daily humdrum of running it, 
as one member of his family or another 
had been doing for 1 17 years. 

On Monday morning he returned to 
his powerful telescope to search for the 
tracks of the three chamois he had 
spotted the day before. But instead of 
animal tracks he saw' deep steps hacked 
into the ice. No climbing parties were 
known to be attempting the north wall 
of the Eiger. No one had tried it since 
two Germans had fallen to their deaths 
a year before. Slowly, his hands trem- 
bling with excitement, Von Almen raised 
the heavy Zeiss binoculars. Near the H in- 
terstoisser Traverse, some 2.600 feet up 
the 6.000-foot concave cliff, he saw four 
climbers on the Eiger wall. 

It is a frequently observed 
phenomenon of happenstance that awful 
catastrophes often take place in the most 
breathtaking of settings. In the gentle 
valleys of Grindelwald and i.auter- 
brunnen below Fritz von Almen’s hotel, 
grassy slopes of rich green hue sweep up- 
ward. dotted with daisies, buttercups, 
clover and fat dandelions, until they 
reach the first patches of snow above, 
where white crocuses, snowballs and vio- 
lets make their appearance. The trees, 
from valley floor to limbcriine. run the 
whole spectrum of greens from near- 
black through lime. Everywhere wisps of 
w-aterfalls soar over the cliffs into the 
valley. Cogwheel railways begin in the 
valley and wind up past ski-resort hotels 
like Von Almen's, and go almost to the 
top of the highest mountain in the Ber- 
nese Obcriand, the Jungfrau. With pol- 
ished-steel drive shafts pumping furious- 
ly, the little trains hum and whine and 
clack as they move upward past flashing 
mountain brooks, picture-book chalets 
and shepherds' huts perched on the hill- 
sides, until they pierce through the very 
insides of the mountains in tunnels 
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Franz Mayer u'oj' not ax youd a climber ax 
liix German companion, but not inany were. 



Ciinrher Nailulur/i (above) u-a.? a hrillianl 
example uf llte new mounlaiiieers: Sft'/tniO 
Lonylii on the Flyer almost by accident. 




which run for miles. Halfway up on ihe 
long haul from the valley floor, the trains 
suddenly burst above the foothills, and 
(he dominant characteristic of the Ber- 
nese Oberland comes into awesome sight. 
Glazed in ice and mantled in perpetual 
snow, some of the most famous moun- 
tains of Europe leap into blue-white fo- 
cus. But most conspicuous of all is a 
mighty trinity of peaks lying side by side 
on the vast bulk of the .lungfrau Massif: 
the Eiger (13.038 feet), the Monch (13,- 
465 feel) and the Jungfrau peak itself 
(13.638 feet). 

The Eiger is the killer. Centuries be- 
fore. the Interlaken monks gave benign 
names to the two higher mountains of 
the triumvirate— Monch (monk) and 
Jungfrau (virgin) — but to (he jutting 
pyramid lying alongside they affixed the 
word for ogre. History has borne out the 
aptness of their choice. Two of the faces 
of the Eiger present difficult but tradi- 
tional climbing problems. The third face 
is the 6,000-foot concave wall facing 
north, a tilted saucer of rotten rock, hang- 
ing ice fields and gullies scoured smooth 
by thousands of years of avalanche. The 
Eiger is a geological accident. Upheavals 
of undersea ranges forced it into being. 
A massive “flake"' from another raiigc 
was deposited on it. and then the whole 
was kneaded and twisted and tumbled 
about through millions of years until the 
Eiger was formed into a crazy quilt of 
hectic stratification, helter-skelter crys- 
talline splotches and a thin coating of 
softer limestone that covered the whole 
mountain like a disintegrating rind. 

All the storms of northern Europe 
break across the perpendicular mass of 
the Eiger north wall, and it is on this wall 
that the forces of weathering have pro- 
duced the ultimate in mountain-climbing 
challenges. The lower half of the cliff has 
been rubbed almost clean of the soft, 
rotten limestone covering, and the re- 
sult is pitch after pilch of smooth, hold- 
less rock, usually glazed with ice. But the 
upper half still bulges with the porous 
facing that is slowly being pried loose 
by wind and rain and tumbled down the 
cliff. The result is a “living” mountain, 
forever seething and pulsating and 
changing, frigidly volatile and willy-nilly 
murderous. One risks death from falling 

1 oiiliniicil 
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stones to stand at its base and look up at 
a mile of clifT and crevasse, ice field and 
waterfall, lying in total shadow. There 
is no mountain or cliff in the world so 
fraught with what climbers call ‘’objcc- 
tive” dangers — perils like avalanche and 
rockfall and blizzard, over which the 
climber, regardless of his skill, has no 
control. 

Long after adventure-seeking English 
schoolteachers and deskbound German 
clerks were scrambling all over the Alps, 
the Eiger north wall remained un- 
touched. As late as the mid-1930s the 
Zurich newspaper Spoyt wrote: ‘The 
ascent of the Eiger north wall is for- 
bidden. It is not the administration in 
Bern which has pronounced the veto. It 
is the Eiger itself, speaking with mute 
language no one can fail to . . . compre- 
hend. . . The attempts on the north 
face that came with increasing frequency 
thereafter were the result of a complex 
interaction of political drives and 
changes in the concept of mountaineer- 
ing as a sport. There was a classical 
school of climbing purism which held 
that mountains should be climbed “or- 
ganically,” by logical and natural routes 
carefully sought out. The classicists held 
it to be the height of folly, and the per- 
version of the true spirit of mountain- 
eering, to attack mountains and cliffs 
abounding in objective dangers like ava- 
lanche and rockfall. They felt that climb- 
ing such mountains was like taking part 
in a crap game with one's life as the 
stake. And they deplored the overuse of 
artificial devices like snap links, pilons 
and rope ladders. 

At the opposite extreme were young, 
tough climbers, exponents of a fast- 
developing new' school of mountain- 
eers who scorned the classic, tradition- 
al climbs and sought instead the awful 
cliffs and towers like the west face of 
the Dru, the Walker spur in the Grandes 
Jorasses, the north face of the Western 
Zinne. the Civetta Wall, Piz Badile and 
the Eiger north wall. If there was an 
easy ascent to a summit, they scorned it. 
If there was a dangerous, difficult way, 
they climbed it, returned to the valley 
and then sought out a still more dan- 
gerous way up. On their backs clanked 
rucksacks full of metallic items; rock 


pitons which were driven into cracks un- 
til they gave off a clear, musical note; 
longer ice pitons with sharp barbs; 12- 
pointed crampons for walking on ice: 
snap links which hooked onto pitons and 
made possible all sorts of rope tricks; 
ice daggers and ice axes and hammers. 

Students of world history will not be 
surprised that in the context of the mid- 
1930s it was the Austrians and the Ger- 
mans who took the lead in trying to con- 
quer the Eiger. With each new tragedy, 
more fair-haired "Aryans” arrived to 
fling themselves at the north wall in the 
upw'ard attempt at self-destruction. The 
Germans have a word for it — TuiiesUebe 
— and while it is folly to attribute spe- 
cial characteristics to races or nations, 
it was nonetheless obvious that in the 
years of the Nazi rise to power the Teu- 
tons seemed to have almost a monop- 
oly on the love of death, at least in the 
mountains. They all but bathed Nanga 
Parbat in blood, leaving 27 dead on this 
26,660-foot Asian mountain in two ex- 
peditions, and still returned for more. 
To the Austro-German deaths on the 
Eiger they reacted almost with eager- 
ness. Each new death brought forth a 
spate of propagandistic encouragement 
to other would-be conquerors of the 
most treacherous face in the world. "A 
climber has fallen," began one such blast. 
“Let a hundred others rise for the mor- 
row.” Hiller himself proclaimed that the 
first men to climb the Eiger north wall 
would be awarded gold medals at the 
Berlin Olympic Games of 1936. 

The local resentment of north wall 
climbers spawned a declaration by the 
chief guide of Grindelwald, one of the 
two valley tow'iis where Eiger parlies 
caught the cogwheel upward to the base 
of the cliff. He wrote: “One cannot help 
regarding the contemplated climbing at- 
tempts on the north wall of the Eiger 
with serious misgivings. They are a plain 
indication of the great change which has 
taken place in the conception of the sport 
of mountaineering. We must assume that 
visitors who take part in such attempts 
arc aware of the dangers they themselves 
are risking. But no one can expect the 
dispatch ofguides, in unfavorable condi- 
tions, on a rescue operation in case of 
any further accidents on the Eiger's 


north wall. . . . We should find it impos- 
sible to force our guides to take a com- 
pulsory part in the kind of acrobatics 
which others are undertaking voluntari- 
ly.” Early in June 1937 a pronunciamen- 
to went out from the Swiss government: 
“Parties intending to climb the north 
wall must be duly warned by the rescue 
stations and by the guides before they 
start the ascent. In particular their atten- 
tion must be drawn to the fact that, in 
the event of an accident, no rescue oper- 
ations will be undertaken.” 

In 1938 an Austro-German 
rope first succeeded in climbing the 
Eiger wall. But the resentment of the 
Bernese Oberlanders to the climbers did 
not diminish. Partly this was simple self- 
preservation: men w'ho climbed the Eiger 
risked not only their own lives but those 
of the Swiss guides who, regardless of 
government rule, had to go up after 
them. Here the Oberlanders had logic on 
their side. But there was another side to 
it, this one less reasonable. For hundreds 
of years residents of this isolated district 
of glacier and mountain had hacked their 
very existences out of infinitesimally 
small plots of valley land, had grazed 
their goats and cows high up on the side 
of barely arable mountains, had pro- 
tected themselves against avalanche and 
storm by the most primitive means. Such 
a w'ay of life, spread over a couple of 
centuries, hud produced a possessive, iso- 
lationist, xenophobic people, incapable 
of seeing anything beyond the nearest 
mountain range. Every thought, every 
concept, had to be recast to fit their val- 
ley and their river and their mountain. 
Much of their resentment came from a 
deeply inbred dislike, distrust and dis- 
taste for foreigners, oven those “for- 
eigners"’ who came from a few miles 
away. And there was, on top of that, a 
special resentment of the Eiger climbers. 
It was nine years between the first suc- 
cessful ascent and the second, in the sum- 
mer of 1947, when the great French 
climber Lionel Tcrray and his partner 
Louis Lachenal went up the wall in a 
classically executed two-day climb. By 
the summer of 1957 the north face had 
been climbed by 12 ropes, but it was 
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still regarded with aversion. In all, 18 
men had died on the wall. 

"Our people are deeply religious,” 
explained a member of the Von Al- 
men hotelkeeping family, “and it has 
always seemed to them that cliff climb- 
ers should not be allowed to risk the 
life that God has given them. They felt 
that most of the men who attacked the 
north wall were show-offs. The north 
wail is the classical Alpine theater, a 
vertical stage open to anyone with nor- 
mal eyesight and a pocket telescope. It 
has attracted many brave men, many 
world-ranking climbers. But it has also 
attracted far more than its share of show- 
offs, publicity seekers and just plain 
psychopaths.” 

The Oberlandcrs had no compassion 
for another class of climber: the Alpine 
phonies who loudly proclaimed they 
W'ould climb the mountain but had, in 
reality, no such intention and flitted 
from dinner party to dinner party, boast- 
ing of their plans. But also in the van- 
guard of potential wall climbers were 
many men who were neither phonies. 
Storm Troopers nor publicity hounds, but 
simply courageous mountaineers who 
did not agree that an attack on the Eiger 
north wall was in violation of classical 
climbing spirit. They felt it to be, instead, 
the supreme test of a climber's skill. It 
lured them and challenged them and in- 
trigued them. 

Finally, in the broad spectrum of men 
who were lured by the Eiger w-all, there 
were the genuine neurotics, the compul- 
sive, driven. Ahablike men who climbed, 
not for Fatherland, not for the classic 
motives of adventure and challenge, but 
simply because they had to. because deep 
down in the wellsprings of their psycho- 
logical being lurked problems of char- 
acter and personal integration which 
forced them, with or without the nec- 
essary skills, to attack the wall. These 
men were the most dangerous to them- 
selves and to others. One of them was 
an Italian named Coni. 

JL^eath followed Claudio 
Corti like a faithful puppy dog. He came 
from the grimly drab village of Olginate, 
a seedy neighbor of the resort town of 
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UP TO HELL 


Some years hack, a gentle- 
man impulsively promised to 
give his yardman his Society 
Brand suits as they went out 
of style. 

Last week, the yardman 
quit. 

Grew tired of waiting. 
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Lecco, near Lake Como, mecca for Ital- 
ian Alpinists. Near Olginate and Lecco 
were the jutting needles and crags of the 
Crigna range, saw-toothed foothills of 
the Italian Alps, and those who lived in 
their shadows soon became inured to 
fatalities in the mountains. Olginate was 
dirty and dull. The 500 villagers worked 
in Factories making chains, lamps, nails, 
thread, wire and cartons. The richest 
farmer in the village had one cow. Most 
of the other villagers tilled small areas 
of land. 40 or 50 feet square, kept a few 
rabbits and went to their dreary Jobs in 
the factories. It was a life which would 
have led many an otherwise normal man 
straight to the mountains, there, at least, 
to break the monotony. 

]Biit for Claudio Corti going 
to the mountains was more than an 
escape; it was an obsession. He was 
a powerful young man, carrying 154 
sinewy, muscular pounds and standing 
5 feet 6'/2 inches tall. He had the muscle 
development and oversized fingers and 
hands of a much larger man, and from 
the beginning mountaineering came easy 
to him. By the time he was 17 he had 
made climbs of the ’‘sixth degree” — the 
most difficult ascents possible by the 
Alpinists' system of grading — and had 
even established a few new routes up 
the minor mountains around Lecco. 
Time and again he used his tremendous 
strength to get out of fixes that would 
have finished another climber. His rope- 
mates from Lecco regarded him as a 
good, instinctive climber who lacked 
basic mountaineering intelligence. They 
said the trouble with Corti was that he 
was strong but did not have the ability 
to evaluate mountains. "He would do 
foolish things like refusing to use pitons 
where pitons were almost a necessity.” 
one of them said. "Somehow or other, 
his phenomenal strength always pulled 
him through. And he was lucky.” 

But Corti's ropemates had a way of 
being commensuratcly unlucky. In 1952, 
when Corti was 24 years old, he was 
climbing Piz Badile. a 2.000-fool-high 
Italian wall, when lightning struck his 
ropcmatc. Felice Battaglia, and sliced 
the rope in half. Battaglia disappeared 
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down the precipice and was killed. Al- 
ways convinced of his mastery of the 
mountains, Corti took the death ol his 
comrade to mean that a sort of special 
Providence stood watch over him in his 
tattle witli the peaks. Two years later 
Corti found himself on a rope in the 
Cr'gna mountains, following Carlo Rus- 
coni who was making the trail. Suddenly 
Rusconi shouted, “I'm falling," and 
brushed within a few inches of Corti to 
his death. Corti's reaction was to attack 
more and more mountains. That same 
summer he went to the Dolomites in Ita- 
ly and Austria, traveling on the motor- 
bike that he had managed to buy out 
of his S45 monthly salary as a truck driv- 
er. In 1955 he made a training bivouac 
on the Petit Dru in France, one of the 
most difficult faces in Europe, and the 
following year went back to the Dru 
with Annibole Zucchi. Their two-man 
rope had climbed 1,000 feet on the wall 
when an ice block rattled loo.se. hit Corti 
full in the face and tipped him backward. 
Off balance, he gnashed at his piton with 
his teeth but missed it by inches. Then 
he did a somersault in the air and slid 
down the ice field on his face and chest 
to the bottom of the cliff. Zucchi follow- 
ing on his back. They both went into 
the hospital, where Corti had a long time 
lo brood. More convinced than ever of 
his immunity to a climber's death, his 
thoughts became fixed on a sinister, dead- 
ly wall to the northwest, a wail feared 
all over Europe, a wall called the Eiger, 
which had never been vanquished by an 
Italian. He had met a Swiss in the little 
French town of Chamonix, and the Swiss 
had talked for hours about the killer cliff 
in the Bernese Obcrland and had even 
obliged with a picture postcard showing 
the face. Now Corti had to have the Eig- 
er. In his seething mind he humanized 
the north wall, saw it as an evil monster, 
and as his injuries slowly healed, first for 
one month in the hospital in Chamonix 
and then for four more months in Milan, 
Corti kept building up his hatred. He 
stared at the picture postcard, at the 
snowfields and hanging ice fields and 
smooth buttresses and waterfalls, and 
laid his poorly motivated plans. Anger 
at a mountain is the first mistake. 

In the spring of 1957 his mission was 
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running into difficulties, lie had been 
keeping company in Olginate with a 
black-haircd, brown-eyed, intelligent vil- 
lage beauty, Fulvia Losa, and they 
planned to be married. Fulvia hated 
mountain climbing as much as she loved 
Corti, and the attack he was planning 
on the north wall had to be kept a secret 
from her. To make matters more difii- 
cult, he could not (Ind a partner for the 
climb. Wherever he went his reputation 
as death's companion went before him. 
A hush would fall over the Lecco climb- 
ing club whenever he entered; he was 
hard put even to find ropemates for his 
Sunday workouts on the C'rigna. 

By April of 1957 Corti had reached 
the point where he was tapping climbers 
on the shoulder during his weekend out- 
ings and asking them if they would go 
with him to the north wall of the Eiger 
that summer. One Sunday he ran into a 
lone figure on the Crigna. It was Stefano 
Longhi, a fellow member of the Ragni 
(Spiders), the Lccco section of the Club 
Alpino Italiano. Corti knew the other 
man only slightly, but this did not deter 
him from asking the usual question. To 
his amazement, the 44-year-old Longhi 
accepted. The improbable rope of Corti 
and Longhi — “Short" and “Long"— 
was created. 

Stefano Longhi could show no impor- 
tant accomplishments on his climbing 
record and almost no experience on ice. 
He was a bulky man, standing 5 feet 1 1 
inches and weighing almost 200 pounds. 
He was strictly aweekendclimber, work- 
ing the rest of the time in a wire and cable 
factory. Quick to smile and regarded in 
Lecco as an extremely likable human be- 
ing, he was, like Corti, not overly intel- 
ligent, and his sudden decision to join 
forces with Corti was strongly influenced 
by the simple fact that he was getting 

mountain of more than 10.000 feet. Ifhc 
had any asset for an attack on the Eiger, 
it was merely that he had known some 
Swiss climbers visiting Lccco and had 
picked up a little Schweizerdeutsch. But 
to Corti, now totally on fire with his plan 
to become the first Italian to climb the 
north wall, Longhi was sufficient. 

The two decided to carry out their at- 
tack witli the same secrecy which tradt- 
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tionally had accompanied all serious at- 
tempts on the Higer north wall. For 20 
days they would train in the early morn- 
ings before work, and all day every Sat- 
urday and Sunday, but completely apart 
and on different mountains. During this 
period they agreed not to be seen to- 
gether. They topped off their training by 
five days of climbing together in July. 
Now Corti asked for his vacation and 
told a tearful Fulvia that he was going 
off to make some safe, easy climbs in the 
mountains near by. Longhi wangled two 
weeks on the technical excuse that his 
father had died the month before. 

o n August 1, a national 
holiday in Switzerland, they left the cog- 
wheel railway at a small hotel called the 
Eigergletschcr, off to the side of the north 
wall. The next afternoon, trying to ap- 
pear as inconspicuous as possible, they 
walked acro.ss the glacier and the meadow 
and deposited all their climbing gear in a 
cache below the wall. For hours they 
roamed back and forth along the rock- 
pocked base of the cliff, seeking the most 
promising route upward. The measure of 
their naive drive and blind compulsive- 
ness was that neither had bothered to 
buy one of the dozens of different maps 
of the face, showing the routes taken in 
both failure and success. They reckoned 
— as Corti always had — that brute force 
would vanquish this mountain just as it 
had the others. Climbers w'ith powerful 
muscles did not need maps or special 
helps. And hadn't it long ago been es- 
tablished that whatever happened on a 
mountain, Claudio Corti would come 
away alive? No matter that Longhi was 
paunchy and middle-aged, the oldest 
man ever to attempt the north wall: Cor- 
ti would protect his comrade on the rope. 

Now Corti made a rough pencil sketch 
of the route he had selected, and both 
men returned to the little trackside hotel 
for their pension supper of pea soup, Ber- 
nese sausage and strong coffee. As night 
fell, they handed their wallets and pass- 
ports to the concierge and went to bed. 
At 4 a.m. they pul on their climbing 
clothes and quietly headed for the wall. 
Their food supply, brought with them 
from Italy, consisted of three cans offish. 
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two cans of Jam. two cans of honey, two 
cans of instant coffee, four packages of 
tea, four pounds of sugar, a pound of 
ham. a pound of lard, two pounds of 
dried prunes, a pound of dates, five rolls 
of biscuits and a pint of cognac, plus a 
little alcohol cooker and a quart of fuel. 
Their climbing equipment was 15 icc 
pitons, 25 rock pitons, .^5 snap links, two 
ice axes, three nylon ropes of 130 feet 
each, two bivouac sacks, two pairs of 
crampons and a small supply of medi- 
cine. It was the bare minimum that any 
two-man rope would need, along with 
uncommon skill and luck and good 
weather, to mount the north wall. 

With Saturday's dawn barely begin- 
ning to dapple the eastern sky, the two 
Italians carefully picked their way 
through the rock piles and crevasses along 
the bottom of the cliff, and finally set 
foot on the mountain. At first the going 
was easy, up a gradually steepening con- 
cave rise strewn with boulders and small- 
er stones. Then the wall began to flatten 
nearer to the vertical, and the two climb- 
ers came on what to them was an encour- 
aging sight: rusty old pitons. left on the 
wall by previous climbers. A few feet 
farther up they found a climbing boot 
and part of an icc ax, and now they were 
convinced they were on the right trail. 

They were, in fact, precisely on the 
"most direct" route, the route taken 
by two of the fir.st Austrian climbers to 
attempt the north wall in 1935. Max 
Sedimayer and Karl Mehringcr, skilled 
climbers, painstakingly careful practi- 
tioners of their craft, representatives of 
the elite of German mountaineering, had 
begun their attack up the middle of the 
face to the summit. On their first day 
tltey reached a point 2.600 feet up the 
cliff, on the second they groped upward 
on a vertical pitch of 300 feet on polished 
rock, on the third day they made slow 
progress, halting to cover up against fall- 
ing rocks. On the fourth day they disap- 
peared from sight in a storm, and weeks 
later their bodies were spotted from the 
air. frozen to the wall. The two climbers 
had died in a stand-up bivouac. The 
pitons found by Corti and Longhi had 
been hammered into the wall 22 years be- 
fore by the doomed men, and the climb- 
ing boot and icc ax had fallen from high- 
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cr on the face in other Eiger tragedies. 

As the day wore on, tite ascent be- 
came more difficult, and finally Corti 
and Longhi found it impossible to climb 
higher. They bivouacked for the night at 
7 p.m., sleeping under clear skies. 

The next morning (while Fritz von 
Almcn was .spotting his three chamois 
below them), they worked their way 
hack down, traversed to the west and. 
Just as accidentally as they had stumbled 
on the wrong route, now stumbled on 
the right one. Climbing through a light 
snowfall, they succeeded in reaching a 
bivouac ledge just short of the Hinter- 
stoisser T raverse by nightfall. By now the 
presence of many unweathered pitons 
told them they were following the nor- 
mal route, and they went to sleep full of 
confidence. At dawn on Monday, their 
third day on the mountain, they tired up 
their alcohol burner and sat down to a 
rock-lcdgc breakfast of biscuits, jam and 
coffee. But hardly had they begun to eat 
when they beheld an amazing sighl. A 
Iwo-rnan rope was speedily approaching 
them from below. 

T 

JLhere was perhaps no lonelier 
place in the world chan the north face of 
the Eiger, no one spot where strangers 
were less likely to be encountered. Com- 
pany was not always welcome on a 
mountain. C'orti's planning had been 
based on a rope of two men who knew 
each other's techniques and capabilities 
and would not be distracted by the prob- 
lems of others. Bui as the newcomers 
drew- nearer. Corti's feeling changed to 
admiration: their piton work was sure 
and precise; they wriggled up difficult 
pitches with solid strength and impres- 
sive technique. They were, in fact, re- 
markable climbers. Since starling that 
morning they had already climbed at 
breakfast time to the point that Corti 
and Longhi had reached in two days. 

They climbed up to the ledge where 
Corti and Longhi were waiting, stretched 
out their hands in greeting and estab- 
lished through signs and a few words of 
Italian and German who they were and 
what they were up to. They w’cre both 
German, both 22 years old, both natives 
of the industrial regions of the city of 


Rottweil. Giimhei- Nothdurft was short 
and wiry — 5 foot 7 and 140 pounds. He 
wore bis straight blond hair in one big 
shock, with the part far to the left. He 
had protruding cars and a prominent 
nose and down-slanting eyes, and the 
overall effect was that of a sad, super- 
serious young man. Franz Mayer was 
also blond, a full-faced, heavyset man 
who made his living as a plasterer. 

T 

JLhese were the four climbers 
Fritz von Almcn was startled to see 
through his telescope from his hotel in 
the valley. If he had known who they 
were he would have been more surprised. 
Gunther Nothdurft was already recog- 
nized throughout Germany and Austria 
as one of the finest of the new generation 
of rock climbers. The pursuit of excellence 
drove him to the mountains. He attacked 
them neither with sullen anger nor with 
the flag-waving TodesHcbi' of his prewar 
predecessors from Germany. He was an 
orderly young man who approached each 
mountain as a problem to be solved, and 
then moved up quickly and sharply, with 
a minimum of wasted motion. Unlike 
most climbers, Nothdurft thought 
nothing of making difficult ascents en- 
tirely alone, belayed only by his own 
skill with pitons and ice ax. Once he 
made a solo climb of the northeast face 
of Piz Badile. a climb that had been 
soloed only once before, by the great 
German Alpinist Hermann Buhl, who 
look four and a half hours and after- 
wards was lifted to the shoulders of 
other climbers in admiration. Nothdurft 
scampered to the top in three hours. 
His climbs were not mad. compulsive 
dashes. Always they were preceded by 
careful planning and weeks of training 
under similar conditions. Giinlher Noth- 
durft did not intend to die in the moun- 
tains. Youngest son of a war-ravaged 
family — his 75-year-old father had been 
blinded and his two brothers killed — 
Nothdurft wanted most of all to be- 
come "somebody," reckoning this as 
the least contribution he could make 
to the sad lot of his patents. He hud 
finished his apprenticeship as a mer- 
chant, and after his summer vacation 
in 1957 he intended to go to tcchni- 
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cal school to study textile engineering. 

Franz Mayer had been showing much 
promise as a climber and had perrormed 
brilliantly with Noihdurfi on the west 
face of the Totcnkirchl the previous 
winter. He was not as good a climber as 
Nothdurft. but then, said Swiss moun- 
taineers, who was? At any rate, he was a 
pleasant young man. and Nothdurft en- 
joyed his company enough to pul aside 
his own preference for solo climbing. 
Unlike Corti and Longhi. Nothdurft and 
Mayer had not set out to climb the north 
wall. They had inexplicably turned aside 
after setting out on a two-week climbing 
vacation in the French Alps. They had 
sent their personal luggage ahead of 
them to Chamonix, booked advance res- 
ervations at a small inn and headed 
south on Noihdurfi's red motorbike. 
Hut at Lucerne they stopped to visit a 
mountaineering friend. He was away, 
and his mother asked them to hand on 
to him. if they met. the contents of a tele- 
gram which stated that climbing condi- 
tions in the Bernese Obcriand were ex- 
cellent. Mayer impulsively suggested that 
they take advantage of the good weather 
and climb the north wall. Nothdurft. the 
man who always planned ahead, reacted 
enthusiastically. In his entire life he had 
made no such sudden turnabout, nor 
one so fateful. True, he was not alto- 
gether unprepared to try the Higer wall. 
Harlier in the summer he had made a 
solitary reconnaissance of the north face, 
banging away up the Diflicult Crack and 
crossing the dillicull llinlcrstoisser Tra- 
verse as though he were crossing the 
main street of his home town. He cram- 
poned up the lirst ice field and almost 
to the second. Bivouacking cozily for the 
night, he rose at 3 a.m.. intending to go 
a little higher, lifted a bottle of water to 
his lips and suddenly found himself show- 
ered with broken glass. A falling rock, 
missing his head by inches, had shattered 
the flask. To the careful Nothdurft. this 
was an omen. He broke camp, backed 
down the icc field, crossed the Hinter- 
sloisscr on a heavy hemp rope he had 
thoughtfully left in place, and reliirned 
to the valley. He later announced that 
he was w-riting off any attempt on the 
Eiger, at least for the 1957 season. 

Nothdurft had a postcard of the face. 
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showing ihc normal ascent route, which 
he had purchased the night before in 
a pension in Alpiglen. Now on the ledge 
with Coi'ti and Longhi and Mayer, he 
pulled out the postcard, and the four 
men gathered in a huddle to look at it. 
And then -watched from below that 
Monday morning by Fritz von Almen — 
they broke camp and turned toward the 
Hinterstoisser Traverse. 

The two parties worked within close 
distance of each other, but on separate 
ropes. The Traverse was named for its 
discoverer, Andreas Hinterstoisser, one 
of the four members of an Austro-Ger- 
man rope, all of whom had died in a 
storm on the face in 1936. Leaving the 
fatal “most direct” route up the middle 
of the face, Andreas Hinterstoisser had 
moved 130 feet across a seemingly im- 
possible slanting traverse that offered no 
handholds and hardly any cracks in 
which to drive a piton, but which ulti- 
mately proved to be the key to the route 
used by successful climbing parties. By 
8 p.m. the two ropes of Cortiand Longhi 
and Nothdurft and .Mayer had made a 
careful ascent up the 70-foot crack at the 
end of the 1 1 interstoisser Traverse, cram- 
poned across the first ice field, climbed 
a sheer cliff of two rope lengths and 
made their way through a few watery 
patches to a bivouac site. 

c 

V J oin motioned to the two 
Germans to set up their camp on a 
rock ledgejusl big enough for their iwo- 
man tent. Six feet away, the Italians 
nailed their own sleeping sacks to the 
wall with three pitons, and slithered into 
them for an attempt at vertical sleep. At 
3;45 a.m. Tuesday, August 6, the climb- 
ers came together on the Germans' ledge 
for breakfast. Cortt pounded two pitons 
into the ice of the wall and put the al- 
cohol cooker on them to make coffee. 
Longhi broke out some jam and biscuits 
and the two Italians began to eat. After 
a few minutes the Germans still had 
made no move to prepare a breakfast. 
"And you,” said Longhi to them. “Don't 
you eat?” 

"No," said Mayer. "We haven't any- 
thing.” 

Before going to sleep, Nothdurft had 
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BLUFFTON Haflich & Morrissey Shoes 
COLUMBUS B 8 6 Shoes 

CONNERSVILLE Luking’s Shoe Store 
CRAWFORDSVILLE Miller's Shoes 
DECATUR Hatlich 8 Morrissey Shoes 
ELKHART 

Keenes Kioihes 8 Boot Shop 
ELWOOD Klein Shoe Store 

FORT WAYNE Kaye's Shoe Store 
South Gate Plaja 
FORT WAYNE Vtllage Shoes 

FRANKLIN Lanam Shoe Store 

GREENCASTIE The Bootory 

HAMMONO O'Connor 6 Goldberg 

Woodmar 

HUNTINGTON Brown 8 Rowe 

INDIANAPOLIS L. S. Ayres & Co. 

Downtown 8 Glendale 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Jack 8 Mack's Men’s Wear 
Eagledate Plaza Shopping Center 
North Eastwood Shopping Center 
Southern Plaza Shopping Center 
INDIANAPOLIS Thoman's Shoe Store 
JEFFERSONVILLE O’BryanI Clothes 
KOKOMO Eby Shoe Store 

LAFAYELIE L. S. Ayres & Co. 

LA PORTE Joseph's Shoes 

LEBANON Apple Shoe Store 

LINTON Kennedy's Shoe Store 

LOGANSPORT Combs Shoe Store 

MARION C&HShoeCo. 

MARTINSVILLE 

Alexander’s Shoe Store 
MONTICELLO King The Clothier 

MUNCIE Young’s Shoe Store 

NEW ALBANY Stein's Shoe Store 

NEW CASTLE B 8 B Shoes 

NOBLESVIILE Zeckel's 

PLYMOUTH Swearingen’s Shoes 

PORTLAND Combs Shoe Store 

PRINCETON Adam D Heidi & Sons 
RICHMOND Everly's Shoe Store 

RUSHVILLE Kent's Shoe Store 

SHELBYVILLE Schoelch’s Hub Shoes 

SOUTH BEND Feingold's 

SOUTH BEND The Men's Corner 

SULLIVAN Pirtle's Shoes 

UNION CITY R. Kitschbaum Co. 

WABASH Wake’s Shoe Store 

WARSAW B & 8 Shoes 

WASHINGTON Raney Shoe Store 

WEST LAFAYETTE Geisler's 

WINCHESTER 

Haflich & Morrissey Shoes 
MICHIGAN 

ALBION Cartwright's Shoes 

BATTLE CREEK Rackley Shoes 

BENTON HARBOR Don Shoes 

BERKLEY Gould's Shoes 

CLAWSON Clawson Shoes 

DETROIT Fisher’s Shoes 

20191 Plymouth Rd. 
DETROIT Redden 8 Rawlinson Shoes 
ESCANA6A Robert's Shoe Store 

FARMINGTON Fashion Shoes 

FREMONT Vredeveld 8 Co Shoes 
GRAND HAVEN Tim & Jerry’s 

HILLSDALE Jenkins Shoes 

HOLLAND Moor Shoes 

JACKSON Rackley Shoes 

KALAMAZOO Bell Shoe Co. 

LANSING Rackley Shoes 

OSCODA Johnson's Shoe Store 

PLYMOUTH Fisher's Shoes 

ROYAL OAK Fisher's Shoes 

517 S. Washington 


OHIO 

AKRON Wagoner-Marsh 

ASHLAND McKinley's Shoe Store 
ASHTABULA Leopold's Shoe Store 
ATHENS Stanley Shoe Store 

BARBERTON Wagoner-Marsh 

BELLEFONTAINE Braylon Shoe Store 
BEREA Milton's Shoe Store 

BRYAN Burns 

CANTON Wagoner-Mersh 

CINCINNATI Mabley & Carew Co. 

(Three Stores) 
CINCINNATI John Schwarz Co. 

CLEVELAND Clarence Fafllk Shoes 

CLEVELAND Garfinkel Shoes 

CLEVELAND Lion Shoes 

CLEVELAND The May Co. 

CLEVELAND Runyon Shoes 

CLEVELAND The Stone Shoe Co. 

COLUMBUS Evans & Schwartz 

CUYAHOGA FALLS 

Edward's Shoe Store 
CUYAHOGA FALLS Wagoner-Marsh 
DAYTON Elder-Johnston Co. 

DAYTON Roderer's Shoes 

2001 N.MainSt- 
EAST LIVERPOOL Ogilvle's 

EUCLID Bob Brooks, Inc. 

EUCLID Gornik’s 

FAIRVIEWPARK The Slone Shoe Co. 
FREMONT Joseph’s 

GARFIELD HEIGHTS 

Clarence Faflik Shoes 
GREENVILLE Clear’s Shoe Store 

HAMILTON Leifhelt Shoe Store 

LANCASTER Johnson’s Shoe Store 
MAPLE HEIGHTS 

Clarence Faflik Shoes 
MAPLE HEIGHTS The May Co. 

MARION Garson’s Shoe Store 

MIDDLEBURGH HEIGHTS 

The Slone Shoe Co. 
MIDDLETOWN Sam Bartel Shoes 

MT. VERNON Magers Shoe Store 

NEW PHILADELPHIA 

Marlinn’s Shoe Store 
NILES Leopold s Shoe Store 

NORTH OLMSTED 

Clarence Faflik Shoes 
OXFORD Douglass Shoes 

PARMA Clarence Faflik Shoes 

PARMA The May Co. 

PEPPER PIKE KnuUi Shoes 

PIQUA Nortons Shoes 

PORTSMOUTH 

Phil Wolf’s Men's Store 

ST, MARYS* Clear's Shoes 

SHAKER HEIGHTS 

Clarence Faflik Shoes 
SHAKER HEIGHTS Fox’s Shoe Store 
SHAKER HEIGHTS The May Co. 
SHAKER HEIGHTS 

The Stone Shoe Co. 
SHELBY Hoffman Shoes 

SIDNEY Shank Shoes 

STEUBENVILLE The Hub 

SWIFTON VILLAGE 

Mabley & Carew Co. 
TIFFIN Ralph's Shoes 

TOLEDO Merle’s Footwear 

TROY Troy Shoe Store 

TROY Uhiman's Dept. Store 

VAN WERT Clark's Shoes 

WAPAKONETA Abbott's Shoe Store 
WARREN Leopold's 

WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE 

Craig Brothers 
WESTERN KILLS Mabley & Carew Co. 
WILLOWICK Faflik Shoes 

WILMINGTON S 8 R Shoe Store 

WOOSTER Amster Shoes 

XENIA Richard's Shoe Store 

YOUNGSTOWN Lustig's 


UP TO HELL 

put the Germans’ food sack under his 
sleeping bag to level it on the slanting 
edge. Around midnight he felt cold, got 
up to move around and discovered that 
the food sack had slipped down the wall. 

Corti said, “Take,” handed the Ger- 
mans some biscuits spread with Italian 
honey and poured them cups of strong 
coffee. 

The two ropes struck their camp and 
began an attack on the second icc field. 
Corti and Longhi again went first; they 
had been the first on the mountain, and 
there was plenty of room for the Ger- 
mans to pass them if they insisted. The 
Germans started strongly, moving with 
steady pace through the firm snow. But 
after a short time Corti was surprised to 
see them slow to a snail’s pace. Could 
this be the same two men who had 
flashed up the mountain like sprinters 
the morning before? 

At 5:30 in the morning Mayer shout- 
ed and gestured ahead that Nothdurft 
had a headache and stomach trouble. 
Pacing themselves so as to stay within 
easy reach, Corti and Longhi slowly 
traversed the field. By afternoon they 
finally reached the spur leading to the 
third ice field. 

A mong those now watch- 
ing in the valley was Lionel Terray. After 
sleeping in his tent on ihc public camp- 
grounds of Grindclwald, the French 
climber emerged on Tuesday morning to 
find the whole village of Grindclwald 
looking at the Eiger. And not only the 
villagers, but hundreds of others — tour- 
ists, skiers, climbers and camperr, speak- 
ing in half a dozen different tongues — 
milled around, chatteringabout thenorth 
wall and gaping upward through binocu- 
lars and pocket telescopes. 

Terray quickly trained his own glasses 
on the face and picked out the silhou- 
ettes of four climbers etched against the 
snow. And as he watched, a gradual 
confusion came over him, a failure to 
comprehend what might be going on in 
the minds of these insignificant upward- 
reaching ants. They were moving with 
incredible slowness, and this was hard 
for Terray to understand becau.se lie 
knew that conditions were good, at least 
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KENTUCKY GENTLEMAN 

KeMucky Straight Bourbon • 86 proof ■ Distilled and Bottled by Barton Distilling Company, Bardstown, Nelson County, Kentucky 



How to spot a 
big-league glove 

look for this mark . . . 
Heart of the Hide means the world's finest 
glove leather. It also means the newest pre- 
mium fielding features, Nothing that can make 
Heart of the Hide gloves better is spared for 
price, They’re Major Leaguel 


UP TO HELL 

as good as they ever were on the wall. 
The ice field was pitched at about 45°, 
and covered with firm snow ofTcring rel- 
atively solid footing. When Terray and 
his partner Louis Lachcnal had made 
their classic two-day climb 10 years be- 
fore. the first ascent by a rope of only 
tw'O men. they had traversed this same 
field at least twice as fast. Not that Ter- 
ray, despite this success, had anything 
but a healthy respect for the Eiger. His 
career had taken him four times to the 
Andes, four times to the Himalayas, up 
mountains like Annapurna, Makalu, the 
towering spire of Fitzroy in Patagonia 
and almost all the famous walls of the 
Alps. And now, at the age of 36, he 
readily admitted one thing to himself; 
of all his climbs, there were only two he 
would never be willing to attempt again 
— Fitzroy and the Eiger north wall. 

As he watched, it seemed all the more 
strange that (he climbers appeared ob- 
livious to a change in the color of the 
sky. The deep blue of the last few days 
was slowly giving way to heavy black 
clouds marching up the va'ley. There 
was still time for the men on the wall 
to beat an honorable, dignified retreat, 
to try the wall another day. But in- 
stead they moved forward at a toddler's 
pace, handling themselves on relative- 
ly safe pitches as though they were trav- 
ersing sheer ice on roller skates. Ter- 
ray turned to his companions and said, 
‘T do not understand." There could be 
no real glory in accomplishing what 
would be, after all, the 13th ascent of 
the wall. And no one made wild clintbs 
for the Fatherland anymore. Terray 
looked again at the clouds, focused the 
glasses once more on the clumsy rope 
now approaching the spur leading to the 
third ice field and said slowly: "C'esf 
ctes grains <ic nmcchabec. They are bits 
of cadaver." 


NEXT WEEK 


As if it had heard Lionel Terray ‘s pre- 
diction, the Eiger mounts its implacable 
assault on the four climbers by rock- 
fall, ice field and avalanche, while gale 
and cold compound their desperation. 
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BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERtCAN LEAGUE 

Pedro Ramos of Cleu-fand walked into a 
Kansas City police station, pulled out a pis- 
tol and began tiring — at targets on the police 
pistol range. He scored better than the Indi- 
ans (3-3 for the week). Minnesuta’s Harmon 
Killebrew. a more conservative type, put 
the Long Johns under his baseball uniform 
and, thus attired, forgot his dislike for cold 
weather and hit four homers in four days. 
This gave him seven in seven games. Detroit 
had its seventh consecutive winning week 
(4-2) and gained a stranglehold on fifth 
place. Washiiigtoti simply strangled. The 
Senators had hoped to beat out the Athletics 
for ninth place. But they merely managed to 
beat the Athletics to the semi-illustrious 
honor of being the second team (the Brown- 
Oriole combination was the first) to lose 
5,000 AL games. Kansa.s City Owner Charles 
O. Finley said last year, "I've got the sexiest- 
looking bail park in the country.” Last 
week sex appeared to be dead; Finley wants 
a new stadium. Bo Belinsky of Los Angeles, 
after losing for the ninth time in his last 1 1 
decisions, managed to keep a dale with 
Hollywood sex-symbol Mamie Van Doren. 
Chicago's Early Wynn had a dale at the Club 
300. He was unable to keep the engagement, 
however, losing his 240th game instead of 
winning his 300lh. Rookie Deacon Jones, 
in Chicago for a medical checkup, was in- 
vited to batting practice, hit sharply and 
was put on the roster. He filled in at first 
base and got a pinch-hit single to beat the 
Yankee.s. Jim Gentile of li^ihiniore, benched 
for three days because he hit just .206 during 
55 games, was invited back to the lineup. 
Once he got his hands on his bat Gentile 
would not let go, even carrying it as he ran 
the bases. New York players, after three er- 
rors in one game and nine in the past seven, 
probably wanted to travel incognito. They 
also were not proud that they were almost 
certain to lose more games than any AL pen- 
nant winner. The Yankees lost 15 of their 
past 30 games. Dick Radatz of Boston wears 
size-14 spikes and during the off season 
teaches high school history. Last week all 
he did was help sai-e two victories for Gene 
Conley to give Conley 1 5 wins— the most he 
has ever had in a major league season. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Philadelphia was captivated by the spirit of 
76. The Phillies’ 76th victory gave them a 
.500 record, a goal they had pursued all 



RELIABLE PITCHERS WLTC Cardinal Bob 
(Ach) Duliba, who pitched well in relief. Tiger 
Starter Phil Regan, who beat Angels, Twins. 


year. For six weeks they have been the hot- 
test team in baseball, winning 27 and losing 
II (.711). The NL’s Big Three— Los .Ange- 
les (2-4), Sail Francisco (2 4) and Cincin- 
nati (1-5) — were easy pickin's. Irked over his 
team's collapse. Giant Manager Alvin Dark 
flung three dozen hard-boiled eggs around 
the clubhouse. For St. Louis it was goose 
eggs as they failed to score in 50 of 62 
innings and ran their losing streak to eight 
before winning. Curl Simmons pitched his 
first complete-game win in almost three 
months, beating the Dodgers with a five- 
hitter. Warren Spahn put on his usual late- 
season spurt, won twice and helped Milwau- 
kee to a 5-1 week. Chicago came up with 
a nice new outfield: SIOO.OOO bonus boy 
Danny Murphy (six straight hits). Billy 
Ott (his homer helped beat the Cardinals) 
and Nelson Mathews (his grand slam beat 
the Dodgers). Manager Danny Murtaugh 
sat in his rocking chair (a gift from Pitts- 
burgh fans) and watched Rookies Bob 
Bailey, Donn Clendenon, Bob Veale, Bob 
Priddy and Elmo P]a.skett supply much of 
the impetus for a 4-3 week. Umpire Paul 
Pryor had an answer to charges that he had 
trouble calling pitches when Houston’s 
Russ Kcmmerer and Jim Umbricht were on 
the mound. Pryor said the two "were throw- 
ing the ball so that it blended with the 
lights in the beer sign in center field,” mak- 
ing it difficult for him to sec. After winning 
a $7,000 boat from a clothing company. 
New York’s Marv Throneberry said to a 
throng of 1,481 at the Polo Grounds: "Fd 
tell some jokes, but there arc too many 
comedians around here." Said Richie Ash- 
burn after winning a S5.000 boat for being 
the Mets' MVP: ■•We're going to arm these 
boats and invade Cuba." When Casey Sten- 
gel is back home in Glendale, Calif, this 
winter he will be able to recall many high- 
lights from this season. Just recently, for 
example, he suffered through his 2,500th 
loss as a manager. And he will certainly 
recall the high point of the year. That was 
when the Mets were about to land in New 
York after a fairly successful road trip. 
"O.K-. men,” Casey said, "straighten your 
ties: you’re in ninth place now." Unfortu- 
nately it was a command Casey never got 
to repeat. end 
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hunts on weekends 
and for everyday 
pleasure he uses... 




MEN'S GROOMING ESSENTIALS 


AFTER-SMAVe LOTION • COLOGNE 
PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE • TALC • O-BAR 



WHY NOT GIVE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? 


Sports Illustrated 

S40 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Pleate wnd o year of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, lo; 




Q This subscription is a gift; please bill me for 56.75 
at the address below. Sign gift card from: 


Q This subscription is for me; please bill me for 56.75 
at the same address. 

(Note; renewals will automatically take effect when 
the current subscription runs out.) 


my nome 
oddreis 

city zone stole or province 

(This rcle pood only for subsciiclions sen! lo U. S. and 
Conado. All oiher jubscriplions, $8 per year.) S-3A0S 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


lAiT CASTING JON TARANTINO. ;6-ycar-oId 
lurniiuri: importer from San rrancisco and many- 
limc amateur casting champion, bettered a aortd 
record of his own at the world tournament in Rot- 
terdam, The Netherlands. Tarantino snapped a 
S ,’ij-ounce line {on a revulsing spool) a distance of 
444 feet 9*4 inches, nearly a dozen feet farther than 
hiS lisled mark. 


BOATING WtATlIhRl-Y added two more wins to 

her first victory in the America’s Cup scries otV 
Nesspori. R.I.. but a surprisingly powerful Crete! 

its second week iuT page J6 


BOXING — HILL Nirt.SON of Omaha was asvarded 

(he decision in his 10-round match in Omaha 
against Heavyweight brnie Cab of The Broni, but 
only after Referee Gene Burrello stopped the fight 
in the Iasi round lo lake a lung look al Nielson's 
arm- Sure enough. Cab hud bitten it. 

FOOTBALi.— NHL; NbW YORK blasted the attack 
of the bugles (three blocked field goals; three inter- 
cepted passes), and produced a penetrating offense 
of its own for a 29-13 victory in Philadelphia. But 
ihc presumably renovated Cleveland Browns hud 
trouble. They lost to those iradiiionni losers, the 
Redskins, when Washington's Bobb) Miichell 
caught a short pass oier center and went 50 yards in 
Ihc closing minutes for a 17-16 upset win in Cleve- 
land. Rumbling along nicely, however, were the 
champion Green Bay Packers, who finally clawed 
apart a tenacious .St. Louis defense, 17-0, in Milwau- 
kee. with Paul Hurnung gelling 1 1 points. Detroit 
scored the firsi four times it had the ball against the 
49ers. and Mill Plum threw four touchdown passes 
for Detroit as the Lions won 45-24. In Minneapolis 
the Baltimore Colts took charge with a crushing 
(and surprising) ground attack, beating the Vikings 
34 7, Chicago tripped the Rams 27-23 in Los An- 
geles, a victory ironically sparked by two former 
Ram players. Quarterback Bill Wade and Pullback 
Joe Marconi- By throwing a pair of touchdown 
passes in a 30-2(1 win over Dallas. Pillsburgli's 
Bobby Laync broke two of Sammy Biuigh’s long- 
standing NFL records; TD passes, now 189, aiid 
completed passes, now 1.713. 

ALL: BOSTON gathered a light defense together to 

squ.isli sharp-shooimg Frank Tripucka, and had 
End Gino Cappelletu out to score one touchdown, 
two field goals and five conversions. The Patriots 
downed Denver 41-16, in Boston, although ex- 
Universily of Oregon Hurdle Champion Jerry larr 
sped 97 yards with a touchdown pas.s fora new ALL 
record. Houston joined Boston and New York at the 
top of the basicrn Division by spattering San Diego 
42-17 in San Diego, wiih Halfback Billy Cannon 
scoring throe touchdowns. Winicss Buffalo was beat- 
en by the .New York Iitans' running (Halfback 
Dick Chrisiy) and passing (Oiiarierhack Lee Gross- 
cup). losing 17-6 before a home audience. In Oak- 
land. Calif, hometown boy Chris Burfurd led the 
Dallas Texans' attack by catching three touch- 
dovsn passes lo help Dallas to n 26-16 victory. 

GOLF LABRON HARRIS JR.. 20. a graduate 
student of statistics at Oklahoma Sia^e where his 
father is Ihc golf coach, staged a thrilling late rally 
over the dimcult Pinohursi No. 2 course lo beat 24- 
year-old Downing Gray of Pensacola. Pla. 1 up for 
the L'.S. Amateur title (iee piigr 24). 

JACK NIC'KLAL’S withstood a fine performance 
by -Australian Brocc Cramplon (he broke the course 
record by a stroke), and a strong closing rush by 
George Bayer to win the 525,000 Portland (Ore.) 
Open. Nick’laus.compleied the four-day tournament 
19 below par in spile of being assessed a rare two- 
stroke penalty for slow play (see page 12). 

ALLAN BRETD of Wethersfield, Conn, upset 
favored Henri dc Lamare of France in the third 
round of the Italian imcrnaiional amateur lournu- 
menl in Como, a cclcbriiy-filled event that saw 
Belgium's ex-Kmg Leopold and Hollywood's Bing 
C'rosb) left uncrowned and unsung following fii-si- 
rotind deicnis, 


HARNESS RACING LEHIGH HANOVER ($3.20). 
smartly handled by Stanley Dancer, broke the two- 
minute mark twice (1:38S. I;59ls) to win two 
heats and the 575.038 Little Brown Jug pace ui the 
Delaware (Ohio) County fairgrounds' half-mile 




e 47). 


The leader and favorite. Duke Rodney, seemed 
headed for victory at the 16ih pole, but hard- 
pressing Malaslar slipped there and hooked wheels 


with the Duke's sulky. This allowed Porterhou.se to 
move up and win by a length and a half, with Orbiier 
second, hollowing an inquiry, Matasiar was allot- 
ted fifth and Duke Rodney an unfortunate fourth. 


HORSE RACING CICADA (59.90) added more 
luster to her name and dollars lo her already sizable 
purse (now $661,940) by impressively winning the 
S87.750 Beldame at Aqueduct. Christopher T. Chen- 
ery's classy 3-year-old whisked the mile and an 
eighth on a fast track in 1:48 ' a fifth of a second 
belter than Kelso's track record. In the Stretch 
Willie Shoemaker urged Cicada past the leader 
and choice. Pnmonelta. Cicada moved on to win 
by a length and a half over Shirley Jones, as Priiiio- 
nelia finished fourth. 

MANUF.L YCaZA, firmly backed by the Jockeys' 
Guild, successfully appealed a 60-day suspension 
imposed by the Illinois Racing Board for his foul 
claim in the rich Arlington-Washington Futurity. 
Given a reprieve, but still on probation. Ycaza re- 
turned to Aqueduct and promptly rode a winner. 
DEAD AHEAD (S9.701. beating Morry E- by one 
and a lialf Icnglhs. 

MOTOR SPORTS WALlbR HANSGEN of West- 
field. N.J.. No. 1 racer m the Bnggs Cunningham 
stable, easily won llie lOl-mile Watkins Grand Pris 
in Watkins Glen, N.Y. Hanvgen, in a Cooper Buick, 
averaged a fast 90.29 mph over the 2. 3-milc course 
in a race marred by a fatality. A- W. (Bud) Faust. 
48, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., longtime sports car driver, 
wav killed when his Lotus Buick crashed on a sweep- 
ing Curve called Big Bend. 

MASTEN GREGORY, uvetall-wearing Kansas 
City racer, won the Canadian Grand Prix at Mos- 
pori, Ont. by deciding to risk not stopping for gas 
in the 2S0-mile race. Easing a Lotus 19 over the 
iwisiing, ram-slick course at 76 mph. Gregory left 
pit-stopping Pedro Rodriguez of Mexico and his 
Ferrari three miles behind. 

SPEED TRIALS— MICKEY THOMPSON. J4->car- 
old speedster from Rolling Hills. Calif., shattered 
a parcel of Class C national and imernaiional speed 
and endurance records on the Bonneville Salt Flats, 
Driving his Harvey Aluminum .Speci.il, Thompson 
whipped around the 10-mile circular track at more 
than 140 mph for 375 laps, setting 42 records before 
he spun out lor perhaps another record: 15 oul-of- 
control twists during a single half mile. Grounded, 
Thompson said gamely, "1 may be back.” 

TENNIS — ROY EMERSON snatched another 
match from Rod Laver, winning the Pacific South- 
vvesi Championships in Los Angeles. Emerson heal 
Laver in Baltimore last vveek after losing to him in 
the Nationals. In Los Angeles he took a marathon 
|6-I4 first set. then followed that with a quick 6-3 
win to take the men's singles. Bui Darlene H,-ird, 
ahead 8-6, 9-11, defaulted al 4-2 in the third set of 
her final match against Carole Caldwell, and hob- 
bled off ihe conn wnh leg cramps, an upset loser. 


WEIGHT LIFTING— WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
scheduled ouidoors for the first time, started damply 
in rainy Budapest and after two shivering days 
moved indoors. Russia quickly claimed three gold 
medals: Evgeni Minaev, the fealhcrweighi title with 
a total lift of 7971/4 pounds: Vladimir Kaplunov, 
lightweight, 914.9 pounds; Alevander Kurinov. 
nuddleweighl, 929.5 pounds, .Strongman Yuri Vla- 


took 1 


ivywcighl title v 


1.191 


pounds, although he was closely followed by Nor- 
bert Schemansky. 38-ycar-old Detroit hoister who 
won both the press and snatch events. ‘■I’ll never 
touch :i dumbbell again," said the tired Scheman- 
sky later. With four gold medals and 39 points. 
Russia led the U-S. and Hungary, which were lied in 
second place with 26. Shotpul Champion Gary 
Ouhner finished third in the heavyweight division 
lifting I, t)94, 5 pounds, and Hungary's 


Gyo 


o Veres 


le first m 


Tom 


... a world title by defeating 
Kono by 1 1 pounds for the light heavyweight 
al. Poland was third and Japan founh. 


MILEPOSTS DIED: REGGIE GROB. 19, Univer- 
sity of Texas football pl.iycr, hospitalized for 18 
days following an apparent hcatsiroke on the open- 
ing day of practice, after an operation for progressive 
liver failure; in Dallas. 

INJURED -ALEJANDRO LAVOR.ANTE, 25, 
Argentine heavyweight, who was knocked uncon- 
scious by Johnny Riggins of San Francisco in the 
sixth round ofa lO-round bout, remained in acoma 
.and in serious condition following brain surgery: 

NAMED: JOHN McLENDON. 46, former Ten- 
nessee A&I and Cleveland Piper coach who led an 
AAU basketball team on an undefeaied tour 
through Russia in 1961. as coach of an All-.Siar team 
that will play the visiting Russians in November. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

drawngs by Chormoir, Sieve Schaoiro-Block 
■r. 22, 23 -lee Boiler-nan. 28, 29— Neil leih i- 32 
Herb Schorfman: 39— Tony 'nolo 40-42 Bich 
I Meet: zB -Ca-ry Tol-nan-SeoUle Post InTelli- 
•cer, 55 -Doniel 8. RyOini 67 — 5. W/j»-Vcrlag 
KonzoM and Huber 6B — -T. Presse foio Seeger 
, 83 -U.P.I., A.P.-. 84 -A.P. 121 88~Heirmc,'s 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



RALPH T. LEWIS, 85, 
a Marion, Ohio golfer 
Vilto has been playing 
his home course for 41 
years, finally got a hole 
in one. Me used a four- 
wood to sink his tee 
shot on the 140-yard 
ninth hole, then went 
on lo finish the par-70 
course in a most com- 
mendable 91. 


DAN TOPPING JR., 25, 
the son of Ihc New 
York Yankee president, 
showed that he. too, 
can produce winners. 
As general manager of 
the new Fort Lauder- 
dale farm team. Top- 
ping saw his club take 
the Florida Stale League 
title in its first year of 
competition. 


CAROLYN HAYWARD. 
I9,a Canadian girl from 
St. John’s who look up 
bullfighling when she 
was sent to school in 
Spain four yefirs ago. 
highlighted a lour of 
Latin American rings 
by killing two bulls at 
Nuevo Laredo. It was 
her first appearance in 
Mexico. 


DR. JAMES J. POL- 
LARD, member of Bos- 
ton’s unique Communi- 
ty Sailing, Inc. (a club 
that owns a small fleet 
and accords members 
.sailing privileges), led a 
Community sweep of 
the lirst Cape Cod Mer- 
cury class nationals in 
Scituate, Mass, by out- 
sailing 50 eontenders. 


HOWARD WALKER, 
7), a retired Milwau- 
kee teacher, became the 
L’.S. singles lawn bowl- 
ing champion by out- 
rolling four rivals in the 
national lournamenl in 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Walker took all four 
games, the first lime the 
title has ever been won 
without a playolV. 



H. A. BOUCHER brow- 
beat Fairbanks towns- 
people into sending ftis 
Gold Fanners to the na- 
tional nonpro baseball 
toiiniamcnl in Wichita, 
Kans. As the surpris- 
ing team went to the 
finals, Alaska listened 
agog lo broadcasts via 
an improvised radio- 
telephone hookup. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SPLIT AND POLISH 

Sirs: 

After learning of golf purse-splitting (T/ie 
Big Golf Secret, Sept. 24), may I suggest a 
similar deal between Ford and Drysdale, 
llornung and Gifford or even Carry Back 
and Kelso? 

J. S. SWXLNY 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

What foolishness! Spectators know pros 
arc pros because they are good putters; they 
also know the hazards of the greens— the 
grass, the slope and the breeze. When players 
have earned a tie over the hazards of 72 
greens it is absurd to settle big stakes over 
a putt or two — which in a great many cases 
would be ec|uivaleni to the roll of the dice. 
Only a poor spectator would feel cheated if 
the tying players did not gamble for big 
stakes over a hole or two. 

It should be made official: split the pot 
and play off for the honor. 

Harry H. Michael Jr. 

Lansdownc. Pa. 

TYING COBB 

Sirs; 

Maury W'ills is good at stealing bases, no 
doubt of it (Baslball's Week, Sept. 17 & 
24). But when comparisons are made be- 
tween his record and the marks of such 
others as Carey and Cobb, be sure to em- 
phasize one tremendous difference: 

In the old days the runner received credit 
for a stolen base only when the play was 
clean. If the catcher, for instance, dropped 
or mishandled the ball the base was not 
officially stolen, even though the runner had 
such a jump that he would have made the 
base anyway. Cobb had the defense so jittery 
that catchers and inlielders often fouled up 
the play. 

Today the base is officially stolen no mat- 
ter how well or ill the ball is handled. The 
runner can fall flat on his face and crawl 
the last 30 feet while the catcher chases the 
ball to the backstop or throws it into center 
field, and st-ill the runner is credited with a 
stolen base so long as he makes the bag. 

Under modern rules, no one knows how 
many bases Cobb would have stolen. 

Francis P. Grady 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

At this time last season Commissioner of 
Baseball Ford Frick announced that Roger 
Maris, a home run hitter of some reputation, 
could not break Babe Ruth’s record of 6U 


home runs in one .season unless he did so 
in 1 54 games. 

! have not seen or heard any comment 
from the commissioner's office concerning 
the present situation of Maury Wills. Am 1 
right to e.xpcct, however, that, should Wills 
break the record in more than 1.54 games, 
an asterisk will be duly placed by his name? 

Jack Armisi iad 

Boone, N.C. 

• According to Frick, Wills will not be 
credited with breaking- Cobb's record 
this year, since by the end of the Dodg- 
ers’ 154th game he had stolen only 95 
bases. Now that he has topped 96 for 
the longer season, his record will be 
listed, not with an asterisk, but sepa- 
rately. — ED. 

Sirs: 

What do the defenders of the past say 
about Wills? Lively shoes? 

Hal Miller 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

BEER AND MUSCLES 

Sirs: 

I have studied the standards of physical 
development recommended by Bud Wilkin- 
son and his staff, especially the standard of 
14 sit-ups for 17-year-olds {The Vigor iVe 
Need. July 16), I'd like to tell you that at our 
summer camp in the Sequoia National For- 
est I saw an 1 1 -year-old boy do 500 sit-ups 
and a 1 7-ycar-old boy do 1 .000 sit-ups. The 
older boy was planning to go to 2,000 the 
following day, but the camp director set 
1,000 as a limit. 

It is rewarding to see the response of our 
young people when they are provided wJih 
the opportunity and the facilities for physi- 
cal development. Given leadership and chal- 
lenging standards, they can better most cur- 
rently accepted standards for fitness. 

Homer F. Barnes 

Santa Barbara, Calif, 

Sirs: 

Pray tell me, what chance does the Ken- 
nedy program have to succeed when brew-- 
cries do away w ith most of our weekend ex- 
ercise by making their cans so easy to open 
that no exertion need be expended? 

Lloyd Larson 

Kelseyvilic, Calif. 

PRESENT INDICATIVE 

Sirs; 

Congratulations for the excellent survey 
of the NFL and AFL {Pro f'oorhtdl 1962, 


Sept. 10). Someday we will watch the World 
Series of football between the pros, and I 
hope Mr. George Halas is still around, for 
then he will know the AFL Is here to stay. 

Charles F. Schreiner 
Mercer Island, Wash. 

Sirs: 

It does not matter who wlhs'in the Fast, 
because the Packers w ill win the champion- 
ship anyhow! 

Stlve Brown 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Sirs; 

Hornung the be.st back! Hah, he’s in a 
class with my mother. 

Theodore Wr.sTOROOK 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

With such greats as Abner Haynes, Jack 
Spikes and Cotton Davidson, the Dallas 
Texans will lake over first place from the 
San Diego Chargers. 

Bill Robertson 

Artesia, N. Mcx. 

Sirs: 

Concerning the NFL-AFL teams, I con- 
gratulate you for your wise choices. Except 
— you stated that “the most striking change 
in the Denver Broncos is sartorial." Now 
that our Broncos havcsoundly beaten ‘‘pow- 
erhouse’’ San Diego by nearly two yard.s to 
one in a 30-21 humiliation, we citizens are 
considering sending the Broncos' old verti- 
cally striped socks to the Chargers, in the 
hope that they will continue with the socks' 
losing tradition. 

Jack M. 1-Iunter 

LiUlcton, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Your prediction that Buffalo “looks good 
enough to finish third in the East” is the 
most asinine ever. The Bills have great rook- 
ie talent defensively, with veterans like Al 
Dorow, Cookie Gilchrist and Wayne Crow 
and, with the pass catching of Glen Bass 
and Ernie Warlick on offense, we don't 
see how they can miss being a contender 
for first. 

Irwin T. Mesch 
Earl S. Carrel 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

Why did you criticize our Cowboys and 
laud the Texans? Anybody knows the Cow- 
boys could stomp the Texans. Who wrote 
co'iliiiiirU 
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19TH HOLE continued 





what a 

. .MOTO-IVIOWER 

SNOW THROWERS 


20" eiG OAD 

I’m the heavyweight 
of the family, because 
I eat more . . up to 20" 
of even packed, crusted snow. I chew it up and spit over 18,000 
cubic feet per hour right to the spot. See my chute? It revolves 90° 
left or right with a touch of that big fist-grip control. My big 41/2 HP 
engine is winterized . . . completely shrouded . . . with a float feed 
carburetor that won’t freeze up. And my deep tread tires really 
grrrrrippp. I'm big with the boys at the parking lot too. 


ie 

MOWER 


1 ' BIG SON Don't listen to Him. I've got 
ilmost everything he's got. I’m self pro- 
pelled; my chute does the same 180° twist; 

I'm shrouded; and you control me easily 
from the handle. I haven't got his 
big mouth; but I've got 18" of tough 
teeth . ..good for over 14,000 cubic 
feet of snow per hour. 

15" SMALL SON 

I haven't got my dad's mouth 
or my brother's twist, but I do 
my share . . . and with your 
guidance . ■ . yours tool 


Look iho whole family over 

at your Moio-Mower Dealer today. 


M OTO - M O W E R , INC. RICHMOND. INDIANA XSut.u<»rvo/(toKr'‘‘'°Corporo<(on 



the football previews anyway? Louella Par- 
sons or Bo Belinsky? 

Steve Foster 


ITallas 


PAST PERFECT 

Sirs: 

It aiTTd7.cs me that Alfred Wright could 
leave Johnny Lujack ofThis list of candidates 
(The Best College Player of All Time, Sept. 
24). Lujack played at a time when college 
competition in general and Notre Dame in 
particular were at their peak. Not only was 
Lujack one of the top all-round players of 
all time, he was Ihe very finest college T- 
formation quarterback and passer in the 
history of the game, was a master field gener- 
al and tactician (a qualification Mr. Wright 
seems to overlook) and could handle a foot- 
ball like a sleight-of-hand artist. He was 
also a top pass defender and terrific tackier 
(check the films of the 1946 Army-Notre 
Dame 0-0 tie). By the way, Lujack was 
quite a runner too. 

John Kenline 

Wilmette, III. 

VULNERABLE SCORE 

Sirs; 

I was both amazed and awed by the fan- 
tastic 13-spade bridge hand of Jules Wright 
(For the Record, Sept. 17). However, I do 
not understand his scoring of the hand. He 
gave himself 3,280 points, but I believe he 
deserved only 3,240: 


7 spades redoubled 840 

Making contract 50 

Grand slam vulnerable 1,500 

Honors in spades 150 

Rubber 700 

3,240 


Had the bid been seven no trump his 
scoring would have been a perfect 3,280. 
The one difficulty would have been that he 
could not have taken a trick! 

Thomas C. Hudnut 

Rochester 


• Correct. — ED. 

BROWN TASTE 

Sirs: 

Paul Brown states that he “plays this 
game to win” (A Man for This Season, 
Sept, 10). Must we be so forgiving and 
forgetful that this person who is being 
so highly praised is the same person who 
was responsible for the most discolored 
moment ever to take place on a pro foot- 
ball field? 

I am referring to the last minute of that 
game played late last year between the Gi- 
ants and the Browns at Yankee Stadium. 
The Browns, under orders from Mr. Brown, 
committed the cardinal sin of all athletic 
contests- They failed to show a will to win 
continued 
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WANDERLUST 


Theirs is the pioneer spirit inherited from forefathers 
who conquered the Plains in Conestoga wagons . . . 

. . . who surmounted the suffering of a stormy Atlantic 
crossing, in steerage. 

It’s a boundless curiosity that began with wonder of 
what was happening on the other side of the crib . . . 
then, quickly, extended itself to the other side of the 
wall . . . 

... the other side of the hill . . . 

... the other side of the ocean . . . 


. . . the other side of the Moon. 

Their restless minds propel them ever onward toward 
new horizons and exciting adventures. 

Within these pages, they find information and products 
that help satisfy their curiosity . . . 

. . . and further stimulate their wanderlust. 

They’re the ones who leave no stones unturned . . . 

... or seas uncrossed . . . 

. . . and they read this magazine, just as you do. 

MAGAZINES 


■ your world of ideas and products 
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FIRST 

CLASS 


“DRY SACK on-the-rocks” 
changed men’s minds 
about sherry 


Dry Sack has the body and 
superb nutty flavor to stand up 
to ice cubes. No wonder 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks- 
the man’s sherry— 
is so popularl 


World-Famous Spanish Sherries 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 

DRY SACK 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 


EGO BUILDER What's the unique ingredient in Kings Men After 
Shave Lotion? It's not the costly, face-smoothing oils. Not the gentle, 
healing medications. Not the subtle, manly fragrance. It's confidence. 
You can't see it, but you sure can liilCKI® 

feel it— every time you use Kings IVItIN 

Men After Shave Lotion. Only $1. FIRST CLASS GROOMING AIDS 


and emerge victorious. By not trying to ad- 
vance the ball to gain a field goal or even a 
possible scoring position, the Browns con- 
ceded the 7 7 game and the title to the Gi- 
ants. For the Browns a tie had no bearing 
on their final league standings since tliey 
already knew that the Eagles had won earlier 
in the day and had taken second place — 
with an outside chance of a first-place tic on 
a Brown win. 

Mark L. Borowsky 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for a fine article about a 
real perfectionist and gentleman. 

VV. F. Camacho Jr. 

Lowell, Mass. 

MIXED TWOSOME 

Sirs: 

My daughter phoned me to look at your 
article on Pineliursl ( T/ie Southern Region of 
u Proper Brnloiiian. Sept. 10), and to my 
surprise I saw a picture of my wife taken in 
a "Monkey" tournament at Pineliurst in 
1905. She is the lady in white at the right of 
the lady about to play, and she is holding a 



EARLY NORTH AND SOUTH CHAMPION 


club in her right hand (.see ahovc). She was 
Mary C. Dutton at that time and was the 
North and South champion that year, 1905. 

Wc were married in 1 907, and if the good 
Lord spares us until Nov. 7 of this year we 
will celebrate our 55th anniversary. She does 
not play golf now, as years ago she broke 
her ankle and now arthritis has settled in 
that joint and it bothers her to walk loo 
much. However, with me. nine holes a day 
is still a must. My eyes are not too good at 
80, having had two operations for glaucoma; 
but last year I broke 40 twice. 

Allan P. Chase 

Kennebunk, Me. 
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Announcing the Revere Reflex Power Zoom^ 8mm Movie 

Camera! With this precision instrument in your hands, you 
are a professional moviemaker — automatically. Even if 
you’ve never touched a movie camera! This exciting new 
Reflex is loaded with photographic advances, all working 


together to take the guesswork out of moviemaking. Reflex 
viewing and focusing, patented Power Zoom, Electric Eye 
exposure meter, built-in filter and many, many more. See 
how easy and foolproof home movies can be. See the 
new Revere Reflex at your favorite store. And see it soon! 



REFLEX. ..you view and focus through the hi- PATENTED REVERE POWER ZOOM. ..at the 
speed f/1.8 lens! As close up as three feet, touch of a button, your lens zooms from wide 
You get only what you see, and get it sharp! angle to normal or telephoto. . .for a real pro- 
Professional accuracy. ELECTRIC EYE., .adjusts fessional movie effect. Another of the many 
your lens opening as the light changes! No more pushbutton features that make this one of the 
wasted film! Professionally perfect exposures, easiest-lo-operate movie cameras you can buy. 


OPTIONAL PISTOL GRIP. ..attaches easily to 
camera/operates without cords or attachments/ 
new safety lock prevents accidental exposures. 

Revere 3[Y] 

A SUBSIDIARY OF COmPANY 





CiViao«< ( 
OLD 


THE DIFFERENCE IN TASTE IS TERRIFIC! 

*It's the only blend v/e know of that's put back in the barrel 
to “marry" after blending instead of being bottled immediately. 


